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NATIONAL PROGRESS: A NON-COMMUNIST MODEL. 


Recent articles in the FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
discussed the progress made in India 
during the last few years. India 
has achieved national liberation, has 
demonstrated national solidarity, 
and is contemplating economic de- 
velopment on an impressive scale, 
all without any significant aid or 
influence from Russia or from Com- 
munists. The case is interesting, 
for the light it sheds on the asser- 
tions of Communist propaganda 
that true freedom and progress can 
only be attained through Commun-- 
ism. Among some fifteen Asian 
nations which have accomplished, in 
the past 25 years, political indepen- 
dence and drastic internal reforms, 
there are many examples which re- 
fute that bigoted assertion. 


So long as Communists feel them- 
selves able to dominate local politi- 
cal movements, they give the 
highest praise to nationalist leaders 
in countries like those of southern 
Asia, trying to ride the current of 
nationalism. The Communists are 
furious, however, if anyone decides 
he can manage without them; should 
anyone go further, and prove in 
practice that great economic and 
social progress can be made, and 
deep problems solved, by methods 
other than Communist, the leftist 
anger soon develops into a fanatical 
frenzy; no abuse is then spared 
against the once idolised national 
figures, and the crudest methods oi 
banditry and terrorism are used 
against them. That so many peopl: 
today give the Communists the re- 
putation of being “supreme realists” 
in international affairs, must be due 
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to the craftiness of that party on the 
tactical plane; for the underlying 
fact wouldjappear to be that they 
are blinded (as dictators always have 
been) by their own imaginings. The 
dogma that only their system leads 
to progress and enlightenment, while 
everyone else is on the downgrade, 
is beginning to prevent even the hard 
men of China from having any just 
assessment of the situation in the 
world outside. The close and ob- 
jective study of conditions in the 
various countries of Asia is therefore 
a matter of supreme importance for 
responsible public opinion at this 
time. 


s s bd 


Having written previously about 
India in this connection, I am asked 
now to outline my view of the posi- 
tion and prospects of Pakistan. 


On the face of it, Pakistan’s pro- 
blems would appear to be over- 
whelmingly agrarian. There are the 
two widely separated parts of the 
country to be considered, referred to 
as West Pakistan (in Sind, Punjab, 
etc.) and East Pakistan (in Bengal). 
In the former over 85% of the popu- 
lation is rural, in the latter more than 
95%. East Pakistan has a population 
density of 870 persons per sq. mile, 
giving an average land-holding of 
just over 2 acres per 5 persons 
(which is taken as the size of the 
average family); West Pakistan, with 
a lower density (109 per sq. mile) 
has an average family holding (5 
persons) of as much as 5 acres. Such 
averages may be misleading. The 
actual unit of cultivation is small, a 
fact largely ascribable to inheritance 
laws and tenancy systems. Basically. 


(PAKISTAN) 


however, Pakistan’s problems are 
those of the typical underdeveloped 
country, with an excessive depen- 


dence on agriculture and relative 
overpopulation. 
Agrarian improvement is an 


urgent task. In the measure that it. 
is achieved, the enlightenment of the 
now largely isolated village popula- 
tions, the improvement of communi-~- 
cations and the transition to indus- 
trialism will become practical pos= 
sibilities. This is clearly the basic 
attitude of the new state; which ig 
accordingly characterised by an in- 
sistence on practicality and a disin— 
clination for the elaboration of 
political doctrines and organisations, 
These traits are in marked contrast 
to those prevailing in Communist 
states, where energies go largely 
into making practical measures con- 
form to political preconceptions; 
here, the criterion is practical bene- 
fit, with little regard for the justi- 
fication of dogma. 


Like India, Pakistan at least er- 
ters the stage of national develop- 
ment broadly equipped with statisti- 
cal and technical information, and a 
training in economic policy, ad- 
ministration and planning, thanks to 
some long and thorough work of 
preparation for independence during 
the period of British rule. Simple 
figures were given above on the de- 
tail. the size of landholdings; here it 
js startling to reflect that no defini- 
tive figures on that subject (for in- 
stance) could be given for China. If 
the Communists devoted half the 
amount of time and energy to realis- 
tic information and discussion which 
they now give to instilling the “party 
line”, or to “mass educational cam- 
paigns” like the current one to teach 
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the people to ‘reject America, hate 
America, despise America” (‘Shih 
Shih Shou Ts’s’, Journal of Current 
Affairs, Peking November 5th 1950), 
and much else of the sort, it would 
be easier to feel more hopeful 
about China’s future. Rather, the re- 
gime is bent on disparaging such in- 
formative work as has been done in 
the past. The best-known figures 
for land utilisation in China, for in- 
stance, are those jof Prof. Lossing 
Buck; amass meeting of Peking 
University professors has recently 
asserted, with due solemnity, that 
such work was carried out for the 
purposes of the /American Military 
Intelligence! (New China News 
Agency, Nov. 27, 1950). Meanwhile 
the only information published in 
China is of a useless sort, claiming 
so many hundred per cent increase 
in production over last year, etc. 


* * * %* 


The setting in a country of com- 
monsense development, like Pakis- 
tan, is very different. First, there is 
exact, objective and quantitative 
statement of difficulties; second, 
there is practical discussion, respect- 
ing facts, not catchwords. Flood con- 
trol is an outstanding problem. As 
much as 23% of the irrigated area 
is waterlogged, and this evil is 
spreading; the vicious circle prevails 
of flood — erosion — silting — flood. 
Indiscriminate deforestation is ac- 
cordingly applied. East and West 
Pakistan differ, in this as in other 
respects. East Pakistan, just within 
the monsoon area of E. Asia, benefits 
greatly from normal rains in the 
growing season; but abnormal rains, 
such as have prevailed in recent 
years, cause great losses. There is 
in East Pakistan little scope for 
flood-control by building headwater 
dams, and the full banking of all 
the rivers would be a formidable 
task; hence the two most immediate 
policies are!/(a) dredging of silted 
river beds and (b) _ reforestation. 
Exhaustion of the soil is however an 
associated problem; continuous crop- 
ping and inadequate manuring are 
main causes of this, but the change 
in recent years from leguminous 
(“soil-binding” and nitrogen-add- 
ing) crovs to inferior grains (which 
are “‘soil-loosening” and  nitrogen- 
exhausting) is also blamed. Ac- 
cordingly, the list of policies adds: 
(c) seed improvement, (d) incentives 
to farmers to revert to vegetable 
crops, and (e) provision of fertilisers. 


In. West Pakistan, the same con- 
siderations broadly apply, but much 
higher in the priority scale comes 
(f) the building of headwater dams 
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to control the flow in the lower 
reaches, which is in that region an 
available possibility. Plans are also 
well developed, in the North-west 
especially, for (g) pest-control. 


All the above relate mainly to the 
better utilisation of the existing crop 
area. But Pakistan (in contrast to 
India) has:the possibility of extend- 
ing its cultivated area by a signi- 
ficant proportion: by some 25% in 
West Pakistan, and about 15% in 
East Pakistan. A further item on 
the list of: policies-is therefore (h) 
levelling, drainage, embankments 
and terracing of unused land. 


All these policies are being ener- 
gatically and scientifically applied, 
All of them (with the sole possible 
exception of (d), an internal incen- 
tive) must lean heavily on the use of 
imported modern equipment and for- 
eign technical advice and participa- 
tion. The best Western laboratory 
and ‘field techniques are sought for 
(b), (c) and (g) above, and the best 
machinery and the services of the 
best engineers under (a). (e), (f) and 
(h). A. plan for fully ;}mechanised 
operations under (h) was started in 
1947. Tractors are imported by the 
government and hired out to farmers 
for clearing and tillage. The list of 
hydroelectric projects under way, 
with foreign aid, is ‘impressive. Six 
major schemes now under construc- 
tion, and given “top priority” for 
completion in the next five years, 
will irrigate over 2% million acres. 
These projects are of course “multi- 
purpose”; they will also furnish elec- 
tricity, usable for industrialisation 
(total capacity now under construc- 
tion 240,000 KW). They will cost Rs. 
30 million, of which about half will 
have to be furnished in foreign ex- 
change. Even this programme taps 
less than 10% of the hydroelectric 
potential of Pakistan. 


To suggest, in Pakistan, that the 
country would have better prospects 
of progress ds a Communist state, 
with or without such aid as Russia 
could give, would be merely to invite 
ridicule. 


The deadening effects of rural 
poverty, with village isolation, low 
personal productivity and lack of 
initiative, are well realised in Pakis- 
tan; extensive stress is placed on the 
agricultural aspect, not only for 
moral reasons, but as a practical pre- 
requisite for making more manpower 
available, raising its quality, and 
encouraging the spirit of progress 
and’ enterprise. The rural social 
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system poses many difficulties. The 
system of land tenure in Bengal dates 
back to the “‘Permanent Settlement” 
of more than 150 years ago, which 
established-a chain of intermediary 
rent-receivers ‘between the tenant 
and the ultimate landlord. Today the 
State gets about 10% of the rent, the 
landlords about 90%. Tenants are 
nevertheless not discontented, as the 
total rent is low, and they have 
security of tenure. But about half 
the land farmed is worked by share- 
croppers and labourers, who do not 
in any -case come under the above 
system, and have little incentive to 
increase their productivity. An Act 
of 1949 promotes land acquisition by 
the Government and gives it a high- 
er share in tenants’ rents, which is 
to be used for development purposes; 
but it leaves the sharecropping part 
of the problem untouched. 


In West Pakistan, “landlordism” is 
carried to a greater extreme; over 
half the cultivated area is in the 
hands of some 2% of the population. 
One measure, to change this situa- 
tion, is the abolition of “jagirdari’” 
(a land-concession system dating 
from ‘British times); this has been 
effected in one Province, and is pro- 
mised in others. Reform of the 
systems of tenancy and batai (rent 
paid in kind) is to follow. These 
measures are seriously and carefully 
prepared; but there is no tendency 
to imagine that the “liquidation of 
landlordism” will solve all problems. 
Even if the land were divided on an 
egalitarian basis, the average family 
holding would be hardly five acres. 
Large-scale farming is not mainly in 
question, but there is tremendous 
scope for co-operative working, state 
technical aid, credit, marketing, etc. 
A vigorous government “Extension 
Scheme,” by education and demon- 
stration, has made an effective be- 
ginning in these fields. The fullest 
use is made of the services of for- 
eign technicians from many coun-: 
tries, including America, Europe and 
Japan, the assistance of the F.A.O. 
and other U.N. Specialised Agencies 
is welcome, and loans are arranged 
from the International Bank. 


* 2 * 


Turning to the industrial sector we 
find, as in the case of India, an im- 
pressive amount of documentation 
and discussion. For Pakistan, how- 
ever, no comprehensive Development 
Plan has yet been formulated. Indus- 
trial planning is made a Central sub- 
ject, i,e. it is handled by the cen- 
tral government, not the Provinces. 
The Development of Industries Act, 
1949, schedules “key” industries 
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(arms, power, minerals, vehicles, 
communications, chemicals ,and en- 
gineering) and a wide range of “con- 
trolled” activities (textiles, paper, 
leather, etc.) Schemes may be ori- 
ginated in the Provinces, but must 
have Central approval and coordina- 
tion. Just over 100 schemes, about 
half the total number put up, have 
so far been approved (nearly all for 
West Pakistan), representing invest- 
ments of Rs 700 million over the nex: 
five years. A government Industrial 
Finance Corporation, capitalised at 
‘Rs 30 million, advances funds for 
“general” projects; a separate In- 
dustrial Development Corporation is 
shortly to be established to finance 
“key” industries under state owner- 
ship. 


Strategic considerations may in- 
duce the government to locate in- 
dustries in West Pakistan, rather 
‘than the East; investors will similar- 
ly be drawn rather to the already- 
‘developed Western part of the coun- 
try. The problem of a reasonable 
‘balance is a difficult one. There 
are many complaints of beureaucra- 
‘tism on the one hand—and of the 
lack of overall planning on the other. 
A main ground for preferring “Cen- 
tralisation” is however that the pro- 
‘curement of machinery etc., in pre- 
sent world market conditions, and 
its equitable distribution to local 
‘users, cannot be adequately handled 
except by government. 
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Next to electric power '!develop- 
ment, the jute industry is the highest 
priority. The political division left 
practically the whole {production of 
the raw fibre in Pakistan, but all the 
mills which process it in Indian ter- 
ritory. Pakistan’s desire to develov 
jute manufactures faces various com- 
plications. It isa ‘“capital-intensive” 
industry, demanding highly special- 
ised and expensive modern plant. 
The goverment is planning five jute 
mills, the first to be in production 
shortly; and is fostering some in- 
teresting researches on new and im- 
proved uses for jute. 


A high place is also given to cot- 
ton. In normal years, the country is 
the fourth largest exporter of raw 
cotton in the world; this year’s short 
crop has severely affected the mar- 
ket. Pakistan’s home production of 
cotton cloth is less than 8% of her 
current consumption, and this item 
represents about 35% of her total 
imports. The government has a ten- 
year scheme for developing a cotton 
industry on the scale of 2% million 
spindles. 


There is no space here to comment 
in detail on this on or other indus- 
trial plans, though wool, silk, lea- 
ther, tea, oilseeds, etc., should also 
have at least a mention. A special 
feature is the close attention given 
to cottage industries; with govern- 
ment assistance in technique and co- 
operative organisation, these are 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S ATTACK ON THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


The forces of the United Nations 
have been attacked in Korea by Chinese 
Communist armies, The broad scale of 
the attack has resulted in a military 
reverse for the Forces of the United 
Nations. But hopes for peace and 
justice and dedication to the concept 
of collective security are not in retreat. 
The United Nations has acted in 
Korea solely for the purpose of defend- 
ing a small country’s right to liberty. 


The United Nations Forces repulsed 
‘the aggressor. They were on the verge 
of restoring to the people of Korea 
their sovereignty and the control of 
‘their own territory, free from outside 
‘control and domination, It was at this 
moment, that Chinese Communist 
forces intervened in Korea on a large 
sscale and repulsed the advance units 
of the United Nations Forces who 
regrouped and then pushed forward 
sagain to complete their assigned task. 


This advance collided with a full-scale 
Chinese Communist offensive, which 
had been carefully mounted and long 
prepared. The superior numbers of 
the attackers, and the secrecy in which 
their preparations were shrouded, 
could only result in the withdrawal 
of the United Nations troops under 
heavy pressure. 


The facts demolish the fiction that 
the Chinese Communists in Korea 
are ‘volunteers’. The size, complexity 
and force of the operations make it 
clear that the Chinese Communists 
are fighting as centrally-directed 
armed forces, organized, equipped, and 
supplied for mcedern war. Only a great 
national effort could have produced 
action on such a scale. 


The Communist Chinese intervention 
started despite prolonged and earnest 
efforts to bring home to the Communist 
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deemed important as subsidiary oc- 
cupations and as a means of de- 
veloping general training in mech- 
anical skills and marketing techni- 
ques. Another special feature is the 
concern to secure the maximum for- 
eign investment. In its early years, the 
new government established ‘Indus- 
trial Estates’”—after a British model 
—to provide cheap sites and facili- 
ties for new enterprises. But so far 
the amount of foreign investment 
has been inadequate, and the attrac- 
tion of more foreign capital is a 
major concern. Finally, special men- 
tion should be made of thé important 
plans for the development of rail- 
ways, roads, canals and ports, if a 
full account were to ‘be attempted. 


The clear and practical approach 
of some other Asian countries to the 
problems of development is in sad 
contrast to the doctrinaire spirit in 
China today. The contrast becomes 
daily sadder, as we see China drawn 
ever further into fruitless and dan- 
erous entanglements in the inter- 
national arena, and more and more 
into the deluded outlook which 
imagines that Russia is the sole re- 
pository of progress, and that all 
other countries are doomed to de- 
cline and disaster. The plain facts 
of what is going forward elsewhere 
in Asia show that this attitude is a 
blind and perilous one. 


leaders of China the plain fact that 
neither the United -Nations nor the 
United States has any aggressive inten- 
tion toward China. Therefore only 
one conclusion can be. drawn from the 
action of the Peking regime; it has 
acted against the interests of the 
Chinese people and on behalf of 
Russian imperialism in Asia. 


The policies of the United Nations 
in this situation must therefore be to 
achieve these objectives:. To assure 
the security of the United Nations 
try to cause the 
withdrawal of Communist Chinese 
forces assisting the North Korean 
aggressors; to localize the Korean con- 
flict; to bring about.a speedy conclusion 
of the fighting on a satisfactory United 
Nations basis; to make assurances that 
the United Nations has not purposes 
hostile to the security .or threatening 
to the interests of Korea’s neighbors. 


Only when this question has been 
disposed of can the’ other pressing 
question concerning the peace and 
security of Asia be settled. 
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KOREA AND THE 


Korea has been in the international 
spotlight sinc? VJ Day, September 2, 
1945, when Japanese forces above the 
thirty-eighth parallel surrendered. to 
troops of the Soviet Union and those 
below the thirty-eighth parallel..sux-- 
rendered to United States forces. This 
brought an end to Japanese control of 
the area, which had begun in 1910. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, the role of Korea in international 
affairs has gone through two phases. 
First came ‘he period of negotiation by 
the Allied powers, During the war, on 
December 1, 1943, President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Prime Minister Churchill had declared, 
at the Cairo Conference, that the 
United States, China, and the United 
Kingdom, ‘“‘nundful of the enslavement 
of the people of Korea, are determined 
that in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent.” 

In the Potsdam Declaration of July 
25, 1945, the Fresident of the United 
States, the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain declared that “the terms of the 
Cairo Declaration shall be carried out 
and Japanese sovereignty shall be 
limited to the islands of Honshu, Hok- 
kaido, Kyushu, and Shikoku and such 
minor islands as we shall determine.” 
On August 8, in its declaration of war 
on Japan, tae U.S.S.R. announced ad- 
herence to the Potsdam Declaration. 

The second pnase was that of the 
United Nations. It began with the sub- 
mission by the United States of the 
problem of Korean independence to the 
General Assembly, on September. 17, 
1947. A Uniied Nations Commission on 
Korea was established. 

The third phase is still current. It 
started with the North Korean aggres- 
sion on June 25, 1950. 


Events Preceding Conflict 

The United Nations Commission on 
Korea cabled on June 26 a summary of 
events preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. For the past two years the 
North Korean regime had pursued 
tactics designed to weaken and destroy 
the Governmert of the Republic of 
Korea. These tactics included violently 
abusive propagarida, threatening ges- 
tures along the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and the encouragement and support of 
subversive. activities in the territory of 
the Republic. 

During the same period, the Com- 
mission itself had been the target for 
repeated propaganda broadcasts which 
denied its legality, dubbed it futile, and 
subjected its individual members to 
abuse. 

This campaign had been relentlessly 
pursued during the preceding eight 
months whiic the economy of the 
young Republic remained shaky and 
the deliberations of the First National 
Assembly nad frequently been stormy 
and critical of the administration. 
However, ther recently had been dis- 
tinct sigas of ..:provement in both the 
economic und political stability of the 
country, 
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In early April, the Korean army and 
police cliinaxea a winter offensive 
against northern supported guerrillas 
operating in Scuth Korea by smashing 
two guerrilla battalions soon after 
their crossing ci the parallel. tet 

After the successfully conducted 
general elections on May 30, in which 
all parties except the underground 
communists participated, the new As- 
sembly :net on June 19 in a hopetul 
atmosphere. 

Activities by the North Korean re- 
gime’s Pyongyang Radio in June— 
among them repeated broadcasts of an 
appeal for elections throughout Korea 
after a meeting of a proposed consulta- 
tive council—indicated an ostensible 
change in the North’s previous attitude 
on unification. 

Subsequently, another 
peaceful unification, prepared by the 
Praesidiv:n. of the People’s Supreme 
Assembly of the Northern regime, con- 
templated the convening of the North 
and South Asseinblies as a single legis- 
lative assembly. 


Both appeals, however, were accom-= 
panied by cpjectionable conditions, and 
both were denounced by the South 
Korean press, political parties, and 
leaders as sheer propaganda, 


‘In the light of the evidently increas- 
ing strength of the Republic of Korea 
in recent months and the unexpected 
invasion on June 25, the radio propa- 
ganda offensive calling for early unifi- 
cation by peaceful means seems to 
have been intended solely for its 
screening effect. 


North Korean contentions now were 
being broadcast that South Korea, hav- 
ing rejected every Northern proposal 
for peaceful unification, had launched 
an invasion force across the parallel, 
this precipitating North Korean coun- 
terattacks. But all the evidence con- 
tinues to point to a calculated coordin- 
ated attack prepared and _ launched 
with secrecy. 

Responsibility for the Aggression :— 
The invasion of the territory of the 
Republic of Korea by the armed forces 
of the North Korean authorities, which 
began on June 25, 1950, was an act of 
aggression initiated without warning and 
without provocation, in execution of a 
carefully prepared plan. 


(‘This plan of aggression, it is. now 
clear, Was an essential part of the 
policy of the North Korean authorities, 
the object of which was to secure con- 
trol over the whole of Korea. If control 
could not be gained by peaceful means, 
it would be achieved by overthrowing 
the Republic of Korea, either by un- 
dermining it from within or, should 
that prove ineffective, by resorting to 
direct aggression. As the methods used 
for undermining the Republic from 
within proved unsuccessful, the North 
Korean authorities launched an inva- 
an of the territory of the Republic of 

orea, 


Origin and Nature of the conflict : — 
The origin of the conflict is to be found 


in the artificial division of Korea: and 


plan for 
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in the failure, in 1945, of the occupying 
powers to reach agreement on the 
method to be used for giving indepen- 
dence to Korea. This failure was not 
due to anything inherent in the at- 
titude of the people of Korea them- 
selves, but was a reflection of those 
wider and more fundamental differ- 
ences ‘of outlook and policy which have 
become so marked a feature of the in- 
ternational scene. 

This artificial division was consolid- 
ated by the exclusion frem North 
Korea of the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission which had been 
charged by the General Assembly to 
observe the holding of elections on a 
democratic basis in the whole of Korea. 
In the circumstances, it was’ decided 
to hold such elections in South Korea 
alone. 

Had internationally supervised elec- 
tions been allowed to take place in the 
whole of Korea, and had a unified and 
independent Korea thereby come into 
existence, the present conflict could 
never have arisen. 

Prospects of Unification: — The Ko- 
rean people, one in race, language, and 
culture, fervently desire to live in a 
unified and independent Korea. Unific- 
ation can be the only aim regarding 
Korea. It did, however, appear to the 
Commission, before the aggression took 
place, that unification through negotia- 
tion was unlikely to be achieved if such 
negotiation involved the holding of in- 
ternationally supervised elections on a 
democratic basis in the whole of Korea. 
Experience suggested that. the North 
Korean authorities would never agree 
to such elections. 

It was hoped that, at some stage, it 
might be possible to break down the 
economic and social barriers between 
the two political entities as a step to- 
ward unification. That, too, proved 
illusory as the North Korean authori- 
ties persisted in their policy of aiming 
at the overthow of the Republic of 
Korea. 


After the consolidation of the divi- 
sion of Korea, propaganda and _ hostile 
activities on the part of the North Ko- 
rean authorities accentuated tension 
which, in turn, stiffened the attitude of 
the Government and people of the 
Republic of Korea, and even further 
prejudiced such possibility of unifica- 
tion by negotiation as might have re- 
mained. Notwithstanding the continued 
efforts of the Commission, it appeared 
on the eve of the aggression that the 
Korean peninsula would remain divid- 
ed indefinitely or at least until interna-. 
tional tension had slackened. 


Korean Ne€ds and Aspirations: — 
Serious problems of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, particularly the grave 
refugee problem, already confront the 
country. To these problems will be 
added problems of yet greater magni- 
tude when the military conflict comes 
to an end. It will be quite beyond the 
capacity of the country to provide from 
its own resources means for rehabilita- 
tion, A healthy and viable democracy 
in Korea cannot come into being unless 
very considerable aid and assistance is 
provided from outside Korea. 
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US Industries’ Expansion 

The United States today is pushing 
ahead on an expanded program of 
military defense. It is hard to say how 
big this program will ultimately be. 
No one knows whether a major war 
is in the offing, or whether the struggle 
with Communism will involve a series 
of intermittent local military engage- 
ments spread out against a cold war 
background over a_ long period of 
years. In any event, tremendous 
demands are going to be placed on the 
productive capacity of the American 
economic machine. 


Fortunately, the capacity of Ameri- 
can industry has grown enormously 
in the past decade. Moreover, the rate 
of expansion currently is one of the 
highest in history, and Government 
officials have said that official policy 
will encourage further expansion. This 
means that day by day, month by 
month, the ability to carry a large 
military program is growing still 
further. It follows also that the supply 
of civilian goods can be surprisingly 


well maintained, even with large 
military demands, 
Unprecedented amounts have been 


invested in machinery in recent years 
by American business firms. Official 
figures show that in the past 10 years 
there were investments of $100 billion 
in machinery. or well over the amount 
invested in the 20 years prior to World 
War II. This statement is true even if 
corrections are made for price changes 
over the years, 
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AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS 


There have also been great technolo- 
gical advances on American farms, 
The physical output of farms is about 
one-fourth higher today than before 
World War II, despite the fact that 
the number of persons employed on 
farms has dropped by one-fifth during 
this period. This has been accomplished 
through the wide-spread use of farm 
machinery, better seeds, better in- 
secticides, and better use of fertilizer. 


Besides industrial capacity and farm 
capacity, there is also the matter of 


manpower to consider. The latest 
figures show that. most of the labor 
force is employed, unemployment 


running only around 3% This indicates 
a tight labor supply and shortages of 
skilled labor are reported in some 
areas. Further tightness may be 
expected as the military forces grow 
and procurement of war materials is 
enlarged. However, the population has 
grown to 150 million as compared with 
132 million in the 1949 census. The 
labor force has grown even faster, 
relatively, as women have been brought 
into the working force to a greater 
degree. It is expected that tne labor 
force will be increased still further by 
recruiting more women, Production 
is not likely to be seriously hampered 
by manpower problems. 


No one can predict with certainty the 
future course of events in this troubled 
world. One thing is certain, however, 
and that is that the American industrial 
machine is better equipped than ever 
before to meet the demands—civilian 
or military—which may be placed 
upen it. Further expansion will streng- 
then the situation even more. 


Mat 


Consequences of the Chinese 


Reds’ War 
The aggression of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime against the United 


Nations Forces in Korea means that 
the defense production program will be 
speeded up and a number of economic 
controls will be imposed earlier than 
originally planned. President Truman 
has already asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $17,850 million in additional 
tunds to strengthen the defenses of 
the United Staies, Together with the 
funds already appropriated, the total 
outlay for defense now aggregates 
$41,800 million for the current fical 
year; in addition, the United States is 
spending nearly $6,000 million to 
strengthen the defenses of other free 
nations against international Com- 
munist aggression, 


As a result of the vast increase in 
defense costs, the level of govern- 
mental expenditures next year may 
be half again as large as this year, 
and very substantial tax increases wil! 
be required to carry out the essential 
policy of financing the greatest possible 
amount of these costs by taxation. 


Wage and price controls ‘will have to 
be instituted. Plans for such controls 
have not yet been announced but an 
indication of the thinking along these 
lines was supplied by Economic 
Stabilisation Administrator Alan 
Valentine who told a Congressional 
committee that the national economy 
was now coming very close to a general 
plateau where wages and prices are 
in reasonable balance. When this 
plateau is reached, prices and wages 
should be put under general controls 
and be kept at that level, 


THE KUOMINTANG DECLINE AND RISE OF THE COMMUNISTS 


The Rise of the Chinese Communists 


At the beginning of the Chinese Re- 
public the revolutionaries failed to 
immediately replace the Manchu offi- 
cials then still firmly entrenched 
‘everywhere. Hence appeared _ the 
dramatic struggle of new ideas repre- 
sented by Sun Yat-sen and old institu- 
tions symbolized by Yuan Shih-kai. As 
the contest dragged on, the old 
elements fell out, but the junior team 
acquired new intelligence and experi- 
ence, improved in ideology and leader- 
ship, and mastered new techniques of 
propaganda and regimentation. As a 
result, though Sun Yat-sen died a 
pioneer in 1925, only one year there- 
after Chiang Kai-shek inaugurated the 
successful northern expedition. 


One of the basic factors of the 
growth of the Kuomintang (KMT) 
political ability in the middle 1920’s 
was Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
cooperation. T'he Chinese Communist 
Party, born in 1921—four years after 
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the Bolshevik success in Russia—, was 
in the beginning more or less acade- 
mic inasmuch as directed by a few 
Japanese-educated university profes- 
sors like Ch’en Tu-hsiu and Kuo Mo- 
jo and newly educated youths like Mao 
Ts’e-tung and Lin Tsu-han. (‘Thus by 
the time Marxian Socialism reached 
Chinese brains it was a fourth-hand 
script exported from London, to Mos- 
cow, from Moscow to Tokyo, and from 
Tokyo to Peking. Indeed, in the ad- 
vanced countries of the Occident it had 
long before become a classic in the 
library if not a curio in the museum, 
but to backward or semi-modernized 
peoples and half-learned intelligentsia 
its dialectic logic has often appeared 
“scientific” and its materialistic 
metaphysics “convincing”). 


Nevertheless, certain psychological] 
factors rather than philosophical bases 
have actually facilitated the spread of 
the wild fire among the down-trodden 
peoples, whether backward or advan- 
ced. In. Tsarist Russia, for instance, 


many of the landlords and aristocrats, 
arrogant Lul incompetent, lazy but ex- 
travagant, had for ages provoked serfs 
and paupers to irrevocable resentment 
at the existing social and economic 
order as well as to a growing hope for 
deliverance from such bondage; while 
the Government attempted neither re- 
lief nor refonm to speak about. When 
such class-antagonism was developing 
into civil warfare, a philosophy like 
Marxian Socialism aiming primarily 
to solve specific economic class issues 
was naturally greeted by the war- 
weary, distressed masses of Russia as 
the only Gospel of Salvation. Its Apos- 
tle Lenin promised them immediate 
elimination of parasitic rulers and 
robbers and consequent re-distribution 
of land and wealth. Both soil and sea- 
son having thus helped the seeds of 
Communism to bud and grow, the 
whole shifting was Tsarist failure 
rather than Bolshevik success. Should 
the Tsarist regime have succeeded in 
relief and reform as German and 
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Scandinavian rulers did, most Marxian 
Socialists would, probably have remain- 
ed under ground. 


But China from time immemorial 
has shown a different picture from 
Russia. Prohibition of private owner- 
ship and free enterprise has worked 
against Chinese race-psychology when- 
ever attempted by any New Dealer. In 
the recent past of the Manchu era the 
vital issue was not that between land- 
lords and tenants, capitalists and 
labourers, but that between foreign in- 
vaders and Chinese natives, Imperial- 
ists and Nationalists. Thus by Chinese 
history is the fate of Communism seal- 
ed to bud and grow as a parasite of 
Nationalism. Even in Russia it budded 
as an international state system but 
could grow only upon patriotic senti- 
ments. 


Besides, the dialectic logic makes no 
appeal to an average Chinese thinker. 
For it is too simple and naive—already 
so at the time of Chuang Tzu during 
the 4th century B.C. It may be deduc- 
tive and dramatie but neither scientific 
nor novel. So is materialism unable to 
counter-act the traditional ‘“thappy-go- 
lucky” naturalism avowed by the 
masses for the past two. millenia. 
“Lean neither leftward nor rightward, 
but keep to the Golden Mean”, have 
taught both Confucian and Buddhist 
masters, Likewise, the cult of ancestors 
and the belief in the immortality of the 
soul—not be mention so many re- 
ligions flourishing among the Chinese— 
handicap more than encourage the ex- 
pansion of materialism and atheism. 


From the traditional ideas and pre- 
vailing ideals of China can thus Mar- 
xian Socialism expect no assistance. It 
is among. the existing political and 
economic , institutions that Reds find 
cracks for propagation. As Soviet Rus- 
sia abolished its unequal treaties with 
China in 1924, the friction in Shanghai 
between Chinese: workmen and Japan- 
ese mills and its. consequent clash be- 
tween student-demonstrators and Bri- 
tish setthlement-police in May, 1925 
afforded adherents to the Third Inter- 
nationale a golden chance to attract 
enthusiastic. audiences everywhere in 


China. Still. nationalistic convicitions 
were the antecedent; Marxian argu- 
ments, the consequence. Communism 


was then.body and soul parasitic to 
Nationalism. 


Two years earlier, Sun Yat-sen after 
re-establishing his: newly re-organized 
Kuomintang in Canton had already 
looked to. Moscow. for material and 
technical’ aid to his northern expedi- 
tion. He had looked in vain to Japan 
and Anglo-American countries for as- 
sistance. :In return for Russian aid he 
invited Red advisers to his camp and 
admitted Chinese Communists into the 
Kuomintang. He also sent Chiang Kai- 
shek to study in! Russia for almost one 
year before marking him Principal of 
the Hwangpoa ‘Military Academy. The 
Reds, .both' Russian and native, no 
doubt transfused fresh blood into the 
Nationalists and helped dramatize the 


whole KM'' northward movement. On 
the other hand, by admitting the Com- 
munists the KMT armed them on equal 
footing and gave them administrative 
posts and careers. Ironically enough, 
before marching out from Can- 
ton to overthrow an old enemy the 
Nationalists thus nurtured a new one. 
KMT failure in prevention led to CCP 
success in expansion! 


Assets of the Kuomintang 


During the formative period of both 
parties their merits and defects hap- 
pened to supplement each other. By 
and large the CCP was vulnerable in 
ideology but solid in regimentation; 
the KMT, vice versa. Yet in popular 
propaganda the Nationalists after mas- 
tering new techniques from the Reds 
advanced by leaps and bounds. Possess- 
ed of a made-in-China political Bible, 
of which neither the Northern War- 
lords nor the CCP had any counter- 
part and claiming themselves to be the 
orthodox continuators of the classical 
tradition bequeathed by Emperors Yao 
and Shun to King Wen and the Duke 
of Chou and handed down by three 
subsequent venerable sages to Sun 
Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Nationalist Partisans christened the 
northern expedition as the holy war to 
rescue the fatherland from the self- 
seeking warlords and the blood-thirsty 
imperialists and to revive Chinese cul- 
turalism and kingly way as over 
against foreign militarism and tyran- 
nical way. “‘“Knock down the warlords, 
drive out the Powers, abolish the 
unequal treaties, recover foreign con- 


cessions, and uphold such Chinese 
morals as Loyalty and Filial Piety, 
Benevolence and Love, Faithfulness 


and Righteousness, Peace and Har- 
mony,” were some of their slogans. 
And the people liked them and listened 
to them. 


Whatever they might have said 
against the unequal treaties, many of 
the Nationalists were born and educat- 
ed in foreign concessions if not abroad. 
Later, they were sheltered by foreign 
Powers and unequal treaties. Even 
during and right after their expedition 
they had to seek and keep their poli- 
tical and economic assets in foreign 
settlements. Because most of the in- 
dustrial and financial establishments of 
China had been concentrated in treaty 
ports where the industrial tycoons and 
financial magnates could enjoy Treaty 
Powers’ protection, constant supplies of 
machine oils, spare parts, raw materi- 
als, and technical advice and supervi- 
sion. No coastal or river blockade had 
ever happened. At any time foreign 
boats could sail up the Yangtse as far 
as Chungking for trade. 


Besides, despite continuous import- 
excesses overseas remittances which 
had annually helped maintain a fair 
trade-balance, increased suddenly to 
help the Nationalists reconstruct the 
fatherland. Likewise up to the start 
of the expedition in June, 1926 there 
had been waged tens of civil wars in 
China, but all leading banks entrench- 
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ed in foreign settlements had been left 
intact and would issue notes on their 
own accord and within the limits of 
their reserves. More than half of 
China’s wealth, which had piled up in- 
side the settlements became credits, 
reserves, and assets to the KMT as 
soon as the Treaty Powers recognized 
its Government. 


Another factor that gained the KMT 
both domestic and Western sympathies 
was its ostentatious determination to 
cope with CCP sabotage and defection 
from behind and with the Japanese 
invasion and obstruction everywhere. 
The minute Sun Yat-sen passed away’ 
in March, 1925. It is to be recalled the 
Red Nationalists began to mind neither 
God nor man, but, instead, increased’ 
the speed of their penetration into the 
Nationalist Party and Army, till the 
tail became nearly able to wag the 
dog. Scarcely had the expeditionary 
forces reached the Yangtzu Valley, 
they attempted their first coup at 
Changsha’ and Nanchang before the 
end of 1926, failing which they looted 
foreign residences at Nanking in 
March, 1927 to deepen the enmity be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Treaty 
Powers. At this critical moment Chiang 
Kai-shek—-always too stubborn too 
keep advisers and colleagues around— 
struck against the Reds and broke: 
away from the Russian camp, which 
outright won a roaring applause both 
abroad and at home. 


Moreover, wherever the KMT influ- 
ence spread, all schoolchildren were: 
required to learn Party principles; 
university graduates who had been 
active KMT members were sent abroad’ 
for higher education. Beginning with 
the class of 1931 when the Military 
Academy moved to Nanking, Chiang 
Kai-shek included “Philosophy of Life’ 
in the curriculum and ordered the Poli- 
tical Training Officers to compose a text 
for it, so that in 1936 a standard text-- 
book was finally compiled for all milit- 
ary schools. Again, beginning with the 
autumn of 1932, the year after the 
outbreak of the Mukden Incident, 
every division under his control was 
required to send: five officers ranging 
from major to lieutenant-general to 
the High ‘Training Class of the Acade- 
my in the hope that eventually all 
military leaders would have thorough- 
ly imbibed the Kuomintang guiding 
principles. During the same _ transi-- 
tional period the Party Workers School 
founded in Canton was enlarged into 
the Central Political Institute in 
Nanking. 


To meet the demand for psychologi- 
cal warfare two young leaders emerged 
to take the initiative. As early as 1932: 
Ch’en Li-fu published’ his “Philosophy 
of Pan-Vitalism” to counter-act Mar- 
xian Socialism. In the following year, 
he sponsored innumerable cultural 
societies ranging from pure philosophi- 
cal studies to mining engineering. By 
such intellectual efforts was the way 
paved for Chiang Kai-shek’s New Life- 
Movement launched in 1934. Mean- 
while, Sun Fo founded in 1935 the 
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Chungshan Cultural and Educational In- 
stitute maintaining a good library and 
a staff of scholarly research fellows 
and publishing a monthly in Chinese 
and a series of books on KMT ideology 
and policies. About the same time he 
sponsored the publication of the now 
defunct, famous English monthly, 
“Tien Hsia” that attracted to its 
editoral board great writers like Lin 
Yutang, Wen Yuan-ning, and John C. 
HH. Wu. 


In view of the encroaching waves of 
Japanese invasion and contrasted with 
repeated CCP oppositions from Juichin 
up to 19384 and entrenched in Yenan in 
1935, all cultural efforts like all ad- 
ministrative reforms attempted by 
KMT leaders successfully held the 
sway over the country and kept the 
hearts of the people. Like other mal- 
contents the CCP adherents could get 
nowhere. 


Abuses of Authorities and End 
of KMT c 


Just as they had supported a new 
enemy before destroying an old one, 
the Nationalists already set out on 
the downhill trip even before their 
power and popularity reached the 
climax. Whatever they preached and 
promised, be it Nationalism or Demo- 
ecracy or Prosperity, was betrayed by 
their practice. While the Japanese were 
constantly pounding at the front-door 
from 1927 to 1937, KMT top leaders 
continued quarrelling for money and 
power. By the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria Chang MHsueh-liang was 
dethroned; by the CCP march from 
Juichin to Yenan many local warlords 
were expelled, and by the Japanese 
expansion over North China Marshals 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi-shan were 
weakened. Seeing such a series of re- 
verses, many KMIT leaders were glad 
in their heart of hearts. Partiotism was 
ignored and nationalism sacrificed on 
the altar of egoism and _ centralism. 
Meanwhile, KMT failure as such led to 
CCP success in preaching and present- 
ing the so-called united front against 
Japanese invaders. As the Communists 
posed: as preachers of patriotism and 
leaders of nationalism more enthusias- 
tically than the Nationalists, they be- 
gan to win the attention of more Chin- 
ese patriots. 


Queerly enough, though the KMT 
had adopted from Soviet Russia the 
committee system for both the party 
and the government organizations, yet 
the system of federalism that linked 
together all the Soviets seems to have 
made no appeal to them. Instead, they 
preached centralism and practised cen- 
tralization in every phase of public 
administration, till “central” became 
one of the most fashionable adjectives 
for purposes of business advertise~- 
ment. They never realized their fault 
in going against the spirit of this age; 
although everyone of their immediate 
predecessors, whether Yuan Shih-kai 
or Tuan Ch’i-jui, Wu P’ei-fu or Chang 
Tso-lin, whoever had attempted to re- 
vive the system of imperial centraliza- 
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tion had failed because of the spread 
of mass-education in China and the 
impact of modern civilization from 
abroad. 


While preaching Democracy, the 
Nationalists in fact promoted favouri- 
tism and denied equality in oppor- 
tunity. The Examination Yuan was 
meant to open public service to talent 
and: worthies; the Control Yuan, to 
censure cases of embezzlement and in- 
competency. In fact nepotism was the 
order. Throughout the KMT rule for 
twenty years civil service examinations 
‘could be counted by the fingers on one 
hand. Similarly, the Legislative Yuan 
was supposed to make laws; the Judi- 
cial Yuan, to maintain justice. As party 
dictatorship was justified with the 
value and need of political tutelage, 
the self-seeking rulers would abuse 
their privileges and overstep their 
authorities for augmenting private in- 
terests. 


The people never’ broke their 
patience, but, instead, continued hop- 
ing for the best because in the face of 
Japanese invaders they chose the less- 
er of two evils. They seemed willing 
to tolerate despotism at the expense of 
freedom in order to give their govern- 
ment a chance to prepare for a show- 
down against Japan. 


As regards the KMT promise of en- 
hancing the livelihood and prosperity 
of the people, there appeared in no 
time an ocean-wide difference between 
word and deed. They called service the 


. purpose of life but committed pillage 


in public service everywhere. They 
were enforcing nepotism and maintain- 
ed a public service notorious for its 
underpayment, and _ insecurity that 
made every public employee suscepti- 
ble to pecuniary temptation. Thus, offi- 
cers who had a chance to grab would 
grab while the grabbing was good; 
soldiers who had no chance would loot 
at any moment. Similarly, administra- 
tive officials would embezzle national 
revenue; business officials would de- 
fraud pubiic funds. 


Worst of all, such well-meaning 
policies as party dictatorship, adminis- 
trative centralization, economic control, 
capital-regulation, and landownership- 
equalization were all abused for en- 
riching private pockets. It was right to 
unify the banking system by inaugu- 
rating the Central Bank and it was a 
great achievement to abolish the tael 
and adopt the monetary system of the 
legal tender and link it with the pound 
Sterling. But every time before the 
Finance Minister announced a change 
his kinsmen and henchmen seemed 
to have aiready mysteriously paved 
new routes to more wealth. As econo- 
mic control tightened after the out- 
break of the war against Japan, large 
industries and foreign remittances, im- 
ports and exports, all fell under gov- 
ernment control or operation. Wher- 
ever private capital was invited, kins- 
men and henchmen of the ruling 
authorities had the first crack. Hence 
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the rise of all varieties of bureaucratic 
capital with the country driven into 
ven wey but private households en- 
riched. 


Whatever might be said about the 
faults of KMT rule, the majority of 
the people still looked to the Party for 
leadership and government during the 
war against Japan, interpreting their 
final decision to fight in terms of burn- 
ing patriotism. But Chiang Kai-shek’s 
followers alone, who had destroyed the 
Northern Warlords and local rivals, 
were no longer good against the Japan- 
ese. In 1938, to enlist the people’s sup- 
port and solicit foreign assistance, the 
People’s Political Council was inaugur- 
ated and basic human freedoms were 
tolerated. ‘Therefore, CCP members 
appeared not only in the Council but 
also in governmental organizations; 
CCP troops fought shoulder to shoulder 
with KMT soldiers against the common, 
foe; and Red literature was allowed to 
circulate to some extent, 


However, the protracted war ex- 
hausted the already underpaid soldiers 
and officials, and the KMT political 
ability deteriorated enormously. The 
strength to work and the force to fight 
diminished day by day; technical effi- 
ciency to manage state affairs dwindl- 
ed sharply; and public spirit to the 
country by winning the war faded 
away. Top-leaders fearlessly embezzl- 
ed national revenue and _ remitted 
money abroad; the rank and file often 
grabbed and robbed. 


On the eve of Pearl Harbour the 
political structure of Free China had 
reverled ali signs of cracking. Fortun- 
ately for the Chinese and the KMT, the 
Japanese struck at Peal Harbour in the 
nick of time to prevent its eventual and 
inevitable collapse in entirety. Over- 
night, growing defeatism turned into 
hopefulness; over-confidence, into 
stubborn arrogance. Parallel to this, 
war-weariness openly demanded re- 
laxation; relaxation accelerated graft. 
Because the US and Britain became 
allies of the Chmse, it was then the 
golden opportutnity for Chunking to 
put Ching on her own feet by reform- 
ing her political structure, reorganizing 
her scattered fighting units, and re- 
habilitating the war-torn industries. 


For that task China produced no 
true statesman. Instead, all leaders in 
the army and the government wanted 
to rest and renewed their scrambling 
for powers and money. By right they 
asked for American aid but time and 
again refused to listen to American 
advisers. Just as the Japanese present- 
ed their demands in 1915 with the 
threat of a major war, so did Chiang 
Kai-shek submit his demands for more 
aid with the threat of a separate peace. 


The Chungking government kept com- 
plaining against aid shortage. Unless the 
Chinese stood up for their right, no- 
body else would; unless their Govern- 
ment cared about the national welfare, 
no foreign government could; and un- 
less their rich families aided the Army 
with their own banking accounts in 
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New York, nobody in Washington 
should. Thus spoke Dr. Ma Yin-ch’u 
before an international audience in 
Chunking. Two weeks later, he was 
kidnapned to Kweichow for confine- 
ment till released: to meet Wendell 
Wilkie through the latter’s embarrass- 
ing reauest during his visit. The KMT 
loss of Ma, an able, honest scholar, 
who as a university professor and a 
Legislative Yuan Member had earnest- 
ly supported the KMT, soon became a 
CCP gain. For after release Dr. Ma be- 
came a leading: member of the Demo- 
cratic League, and after the “libera- 
tion” of South.China was appointed 
Chekiang University President. 


The: privileged clans’ self-seeking 
operations had been. an antecedent; the 
popularity of CCP Propaganda Minister 
Ch’en Po-ta’s. book “The Four Big 
Families” has been a consequent. If 
the former's ill-gotten fortunes amount 
to a kingdom, the latter’s contribution 
to KMT failure and CCP success can 
rival any field army. 


All KMY signs of decay had pointed 
to needs for: a change-in political 
leadershio,, Yet right after VJ Day 
Chiang Kai-shek was an indisputable 
national hero ‘and the KMT remained 
the leading party of China with greater 
military forces, financial assets, and 
foreign support than ever before. Even 
the Communists and the Democrats 
acknowledged . the . KMT superiority 
and accomplishement with Mao Ts’s- 
tung paying homage in Chungking. 


In 1943, when UNRRA scandals were 
exposed at home and abroad, the KMT 
regime, claiming all victory-merits 
continued arrogant and tyrannical. It 
denied the two opposition parties, the 
CCP and the Democratic League, any 
real power in the proposed coalition 
governm3.t by granting only 4 seats to 
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The local. cotton spinning industry is 
dependent for its supply of raw cotton 
on Pakistan not only because other sup- 
pliers, principally the US, find them- 
selves short of cotton but also as a 
result of Hongkong manufactured goods 
benefiting from Imperial Preference 
treatment (reduction of import duty in 
receiving sterling area country). To 
qualify for I.P. duty reduction Hong- 
kong manufactured goods must contaim 
a minimum pétcentage of Common- 
wealth raw’ materials. As almost all 
locally produced ‘export yarn (some 
75% of mills’ output, the remainder 
going to local weaving and knitting 
mills) is shipped to Pakistan, H.K. made 
yarn has to be spun, to a large extent, 
from cotton’ grown in the Common- 
wealth. The relationship between 
Pakistan and Hongkong, in regard to 
the cotton industry, could be termed 
ideal as raw ‘cotton is purchased: by the 
local mills ‘from Pakistan and that 
country in.turn provides the market for 
the sale of local yarn and a great deal 
of piece goods. 
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the Democratic League and 8 instead 
of 10 seats out of the total 40 seats to 
the CCP, Mainly to settle the argument 
between 8 to 10 seats, General Mar- 
shall went to Kuling (Chiang’s sum- 
mer resort) seven times in the summer 
of 1946, till before his departure early 
in 1947 he openly, though in vain, ad- 
vocated 10 seats for the CCP. Without 
the CCP participating, the Constitu- 
tion-making National Assembly was 
inaugurated in November, 1946. 
Throughout that year the paper money 
remained comparatively stable. Never- 
theless, labour troubles, students’ 
strikes, and political assassinations oc- 
curred one after another, till the peo- 
ple began to doubt the KMT’s leader- 
ship in rebuilding postwar China. 


With Marshall’s departure the ex- 
change-value of the Chinese money 
began nosediving from 6,000 for one 
US dollar at the beginning to 150,000 
at the end of 1947—a 2,500% inflation 
in one year. In March 1947, the CCP 
was outlawed and ordered to quit the 
KMT-controlled areas; in August after 
repeated KMT cries for more US loans 
General Wedemeyer took his fact-find- 
ing trip to KMT China and evidently 
found the situation not worth helping 
economically if KMT tycoons continu- 
ed piling their own deposits abroad but 
at home begging for US money. In 
October the Democratic League was 
disbanded; and about Christmas 1947 
the notorious Bandit-Suppression Rules 
were promulgated, whereby the civil 
war was christened “Bandit-Suppres- 
sion Campaign” and any plan and start 
for rehabilitation and _ reconstruction 
was driven to naught. 


About tne time Chiang Kai-shek was 
elected President and Li Tsung-jen, 
Vice President, in April, 1948 the 
“Bandit-Suppression Campaign” chang- 
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ed suddenly in favor of the CCP. Not 
that the CCP troops had grown much 
stronger inan the KMT, but that the 
Nationalist warriors, already worn out 
by the war against Japan and now 
poorly paid, led, and fed though well- 
equipped, had no stomach for fighting. 
Meanwinile, the first ‘Constituationa: 
Cabinet” under Premier Wong Wen- 
hao and Finance Minister Wang Yun- 
wu proclaimed the notorious currency 
reform on August 19, 1948. Yet the 
national economy showed no sign of 
improvement — least of all under the 
pressure of multiplying military re- 
verses such as the fall of Tsinan in 
September and the loss of Hsuchow in 
November. 


The KMT decline and fall was due to 
too little public spirit and too much 
clannishness on the part of so many 


public executives. To make easy 
money, most of the Chungking take- 
over officials, who had impatiently 


suffered poverty and misery in the in- 
terior, could hardly evade pecuniary 
temptations after the end of war. They 
talked about the quantities of the 
taken-over raw materials and finished 
products, factories and machinery, but, 
instead of utilizing them for public in- 
terests and productive purposes they 
either grabbed or wasted them. No 
earnest eifort was attempted for re- 
construction and rehabilitation. The 
railway traffic between Nanking and 
Tientsin maintained by the Japanese 
during their occupation was never re- 
sumed after VJ Day but was restored 
within two months by the Communists 
after the fall of Nanking. 


The recent change of administrative 
power in China from the KMT to the 
CCP is not so much a CCP success but 
results from the failure of the former 
regime. 


MILLS AND PAKISTAN COTTON EXPORT DUTY 


However there has arisen since late 
October this year an issue between the 
Pakistan government and the local 
cotton mills which centres on the im- 
position of a very high cotton export 
duty by the government. While the 
raising of the export duty on Pakistan 
cotton in itself is deplored here, the 
enforcement of the higher duty pay- 
ment for all cotton exports irrespective 
of the contract date is regarded every- 
where as unfair. Steps have been taken. 
to make the government at Karachi 
reconsider the unqualified imposition of 
the export duty but the results of all 
protests, inquiries and personal inter- 
views have been discouraging and the 
local mills have reason to feel a sense 
of injury and to demand that in future 
the Pakistan authorities will not make 
any further raise of the duty retro- 
actively. 


As a result of the poor cotton crop 
in the US and higher demand by spin- 
ners the world over (to some extent 
stimulated by stockpiling), which be- 


came apparent last July, prices of raw 
cotton commenced increasing and the 
Pakistan growers and the government 
took fullest advantage of this situation. 
As all industrial raw materials showed 
increasing firmness in price following 
the outbreak of war in Koreg last June 
25, so did raw cotton in every produc- 
ing country. Pakistan benefited and 
continues to benefit from this price 
boom. 

The export.duty in Karachi was 60 
rupees per double bale of 784 lbs (call- 
ed a candy) before October 24. It was 
on that day raised to 120 rupees (or by 
200%) and on November 26 another 120 
rupees’ raise was enforced thus hiking 
the tax from 60 to 300 rupees per 
candy, an increase of 400%. At the 
average rate of $1.72 per rupee the 
present export duty per candy (784 
ibs) amounts to $516. Consequently and 
as a result of higher market prices of 
cotton in Pakistan a double bale of LSS, 
NT, 289F, or 4F cotton (suitable for 
spinning 20’s yarn) rose from 900 
rupees in late summer 1950 to at pre~ 
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sent 1650 rupees (or from $1550 to 
$2840, an increase of 83%). The export 
duty before October 24, ie. 60 rs, 
amounted to 6.7% of the price of cot- 
ton, but now it amounts to 18.2%. The 
price of cotton in the local market rose 
from about $2.25 in August to at present 
$3.65 that is by 63%, while locally pro- 
duced yarn (20’s) rose from $1400 per 
bale (400 Ibs) to now $1950—2000 (cif 
Karachi), an increase of only 40%. 


The mills here had on their books on 
October 24 (the day of the first raise 
of the export duty in Karachi) Pakis- 
tan cotton 37,700 bales (of 400 lbs) or 
15.08 million lbs as bought but not de- 
livered; and local yarn sold to Pakistan 
but not yet shipped 13,200 bales (of 4006 
Ibs) or 5.28 million lbs. The retro- 
active export duty imposition in Pakis- 
tan constitutes a net loss to the local 
mills which cannot easily be calculated 
but would appear to amount to some 
$5 million, The local mills all honoured 
their contracts and delivered to Pakis- 
tan the 5.28 million lbs of yarn and thus 
absorbed the 200% to 400% export duty 
increase (depending on the date of 
delivery, prior to and after November 
26) entirely. 


What the Pakistan government should 
have done and what could have been 
expected was to enforce the higher ex- 
port duty only on contracts to be signed 
as from October 24 and not to penalise 
foreign buyers of cotton by compelling 
them to pay for old contracts the high- 
er duty. The local mills who had 15.08% 
million lbs of raw cotton contracted in 
Pakistan had to pay between 3 to + 
million rupees more on account of the 
retroactively imposed duty. 
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The Hongkong Cotton Spinners Asso- 
ciation, when the duty increase was an- 
nounced in Karachi on October 24, sent 
a-cable to Karachi protesting against 
the retroactive enforcement of the 120 
rs duty and also interviewed the Direc- 
tor of the local Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry as to the steps to be taken 
against the duty increase. No reply 
from Karachi was however received 
and therefore the Association and some 
of the ‘mills sent representatives there 
to negotiate with the government of 
Pakistan about the cancellation of the 
120 rs duty increase as far as old con- 
tracts were concerned. 


Three representatives left Hongkong 
and entered into negotiations in Kara- 
chi. The upshot of the talks in Karachi 
was negative; the government explain- 
ing that the increase of the export duty 
was aimed at checking the advance in 
cotton prices on the Karachi market so 
that cotton growers in the country 
would be enabled to honour their con- 
tracts by delivering their cotton to the 
ginners who in turn then could deliver 
cotton to the exporters. At the same 
time the Hongkong mills’ representa- 
tives received the assurance that a fur- 
ther raise of the duty was unlikely. On 
November 26, however, the duty was 
raised by another 120 rs. The local 
Cotton Spinners Association tried to 
enlist overseas support in the opposi- 
tion to the tax increase both in Japan 
(All Japan Cotton Spinners Association, 
Osaka) and in the UK _ (Liverpool 
Cotton Association) but the response 
was not encouraging. Thus the matter 
has been closed and the local cotton 
mills have been left with no choice but 
to suffer considerable financial losses. 


HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING 


‘The cotton spinning mills are the 
latest and most modern addition to the 
Colony’s industries. As from end of 
1947 yvarn production was started and 
in 194$ the mills produced almost 24 
million lbs. At present there are 13 
nuills operating in Hongkong with’ 190,- 
300 spindles installed and some 185,000 


spindles in current operation (in 2 
shifts, day and night). The larger 
mills, with spindles in brackets, are 


Hongkong Cotton Mills (37,400), 
Wyler Textile (28,700), Kowloon Tex- 
tiles Industry and Nanyang Cotton Mill 
(each 25,000). The importance of the 
mills and the textile industry in Hong- 
kong will be seen from the number of 
workers employed which is at present 
almost 26,000 or 30% of total industrial 
labour. There are 22 cotton and silk 
spinners employing 7815 workers, 2 
wool spinners with 243 workers, 146 
weavers with 8485 workers, 50 finish- 
ing works with 1174 workers and 222 
knitters with 8030 workers. 


The raw cotton consumption of the 
mills at present runs at 82% to 83 mil- 
lion lbs per year (but the annual re- 
quirement, taking into consideration 2 
months’ reserve stock, is 13 to 14 mil- 


lion lbs higher). 20’s yarn is produced 
by these mills at the rate of 72 million 
lbs per year. At current prices the raw 
cotton imports, mostly from Pakistan, 
would amount to $ 300 million per 
year while the annual yarn output 
would amount to $ 345 million (one 
pound of Pakistan cotton, suitable for 
20’s yarn spinning, about $3.65, one 
pound of 20’s yarn about $4.80). Some 
three quarters of the yarn output is 
exported, mostly to Chittagong and 
Karachi in Pakistan, while the re- 
mainder is used by the local textile 
industry (which in turn exports large- 
ly their cloth, knitted ware etc.). 


In 1949 yarn production amounted to 
23.7 million lbs, this year the produc- 
tion is estimated at 54 million lbs or 
128% above last year. In January 
there were only 156,879 spindles in 
operation producing slightly over 3 
million lbs of yarn and for the first six 
months of this year production has been 
around 24 million lbs or the same as 
for whole year 1949. From January to 
present production the output increase 
amounts to over 100%. 


It is however hoped here that the 
Pakistan government will proceed more 
cautiously in future and will in case of 
a further though very unlikely raise in. 
the export duty exempt foreign buyers 
from duty payment for contracts con- 
cluded prior to the date of an announce- 
ment. Nobody doubts that Karachi has 
acted in good faith and with the inten- 
tion of stabilising prices in Pakistan, at 
the same time also, understandably 
enough, cashing in on the high raw 
material price situation by raising ex- 
port duties and thus earning more re-- 
venue. From the point of view of 
ordinary commercial morality the retro- 
active duty imposition is open to seri- 
ous questioning and even to legal 
inquiry. In Pakistan the local cotton 
mills have met with much sympathy 
and the importers of yarn there have 
expressed great appreciation for the 
fulfilling of all contracts at the old 
price, realising that the mills in Hong- 
kong have been ‘squeezed’ and penal- 
ised though this was never the intention 
of the authorities in Pakistan. The 
harmonious and mutually profitable 
relationship between cotton exporters 
in Pakistan and the local mills on the 
one hand, and local yarn exporters and 
Pakistan importers on the other, has 
been further strengthened by the deve- 
lopments of last October and November 
and it is therefore not too much to ex- 
pect that the Pakistan government will 
in future proceed, as regards duty im- 
positions, with more cireumspection and 
equity 


MILLS 


From the above figures it will be’ 
understood how important is the cot- 
ton spinning industry for the commu- 
nity here and how necessary it is that 
its continued operation is assured and 
promoted. It was only with the estab- 
lishment of. the docal..modern cotton 
mills after the war that the Colony 
was put on the industrial map of Asia. 
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TOURIST TRAFFIC 


The Far Easb is awakening to the 
fact that there is an industry for 
which this region is especially suited 
and one which will pay rich dividends 
in the form most desired—that is in 
terms of overseas currency. It is the 
tourist industry. In competition ‘for 
dollar tourists, Europe is going to re- 
ceive a challenge for supremacy in 
which the East has a likely chance of 
winning. Where else but in the East 
are there so many startling contrasts 
with the hum drum every day life of 
the westerner—he wants something 
different and here is the place to find 
it, 


A walk down the streets of Bangkok 
will offer more in mystery and fascina- 
tion than a 1000 miles of western 
travel. Here are many things of beauty 
and it is beauty coupled with the 
strange and the unique. The modern 
aspects of the cify are in sharp con- 
trast to century old customs and prac- 
tices. There is evidence on all sides of 
modern progress, yet the people have 
not lost their sense of proportion and 
still retain old and tried practices 
which may still fit best into their way 
of life. If one is lulled for a moment 
in an atmosphere of modern transport 
or in a western style hotel one may be 
sure to be abruptly awakened by the 
sight of a walking restaurant or a 
sampan paddled down the river in the 
single oar Siamese style. 


Outside Rangkok one sees the water 
buffalo still drawing the same plow 
that its ancestors did centuries ago, 
the abundant crops, which are among 
the reasons why the people of Thailand 
are so apparently happy and contented. 


In the interior there is an abundahce 
of wild life—with elephants, tigers and 
panthers most spoken of but perhaps 
less interesting than the multitude of 
other creatures of the teak forests, 


Situated on main steamship and air 
routes, (though not strictly part of the 
Far East) is Ceylon which is the gate- 
way to the Far East. Its outstanding 
tourist attractions are a fitting intro- 
duction to such a tour, Moving inland 
by excellent motor roads, the striking 
thing is the greenness of the country- 
side with its tea, rubber and coconut 
plantations and large areas of natural 
forest and jungle. The very name of 
Kandy City is exciting; it lies in a set- 
ting of lake and green hills. This beau- 
tiful and interesting city was the 
stronghold of the last native kings of 
Ceylon. In Ceylon are some of the most 
interesting relics of buddhist temples 
to be found in the East; while the vast 
irrigation lakes (officially called tanks) 
give evidence of an ancient engineering 
‘skill. Modern engineers say that their 
location and construction could not be 
bettered to this day. To watch the 
flocks of cormorants settling on the lake 
waters in the early morning is a wonder- 
ful sight and one also may see elephants 
bathing on the distant shores because 
Ceylon is a land with a wealth of wild 
lite in the natural forests and jungles. 
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IN THE FAR EAST 


On the way from Ceylon to Indo- 
nesia one passes through Singapore. In 
its small compass there is a mixture of 
races working together in harmony 
which is proof if any were needed, 
that national differences of culture, re- 
ligion and way of like are no funda- 
mental reason why the peoples of the 
world cannot live and work together 
in freedom and peace. The Botanical 
Gardens in Singapore show a rich 
collection of tropical plants, while the 
Museum contains a complete collection, 
of animal and bird life from the region. 
Singapore has much to show the visitor 
in its constant reminders that here ist 
the East with a sample of most of its 
peoples. 

In Indonesia there is Bali, Bandung. 
and Jogjakarta as the first of the 
tourist resorts to recover from the in- 
fluence of war and political change. 
Bali needs no introduction; nor Ban- 
dung that lovely hill station, from 
which excursions to the active vol- 
canoes and other thermal sights can be 
made, The ancient Buddhist temples 
at Jogjakarta remind one of those in 
Ceylon, in Thailand and Indochina; and 
one comes to realise the vast area and 
nopulation which this religion covered 
in the past and still covers today. 
Indonesia will quickly regain her pro- 
minent place amongst countries which 
tourists must visit. 


The Philippines have many centres 
of tourist attraction. Close to Manila 
there are quaint towns and villages; 
it is but a short motor triv to see the 
beautiful Taal Lake. The southern 
islands should be included in every 
itinerary. A delightful and cool spot in 
summer is Baguio City, 5000 feet in 
the hills and less than one hour by an 
excellent air service. 


The charms of Japan are well 
known, but amongst all its varied and 
wonderful scenery is Nikko from where 
one may take a cable car up to 
Chugushi to see the beautiful lake and 
waterfall. And of course Hakone 
National Park with its mountains, lake 
and forests, from where a glimpse of 
magic Mt. Fuji is obtained. July and 
August are the months for climbing 
Mt. Fuji. 45,000 people, young and old, 
men and women, climb the mountain 
every year. 


® * * 


The present volume of tourist traffic 
to the Far East cannot be compared 
with that going to Europe, but it is on 
the increase. The standard maintained 
in the cities and principal tourist re- 
sorts is rather high. In some places 
there are hotels near the super luxury 
ciass and at others does fall below that 
really desirable. The main difficulty is 
in the shortage of space in the existing 
hotels of western standard; this is 
particularly so during the more 
popular months for travel. 


There are excellent sea. and air pas- 
senger services operating to the Far 
East. Air services give the widest 
variety of points from which to com- 
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mence such a tour, and the speed of 
travel enables the itinerary to include 
many countries in a comparatively 
short space of time. In the same way 
there are excellent air services operat- 
ing within practically every country. 


There is a growing realisation on the 
part of all governments as to the im- 
portance of the tourist industry in the 
national economy; those countries who 
were behind in the field are now taking 
energetic steps in the right direction. 
New tourist information bureaux are 
being established. The Philippines has 
legislation under action for the es- 
tablisoment of a Tourist Bureau; 
meanwhile the requirements for deve- 
lopment of the industry are being 
studied. In Indonesia there is a Gov- 
ernment Ministry with part of its func- 
tions being the development of tourist 
travel. The Malaya Travel Association 
has been formed recently in Singapore. 


Ceylon, Thailand and Japan have 
been operating travel bureaux for 
many yeais. These countries are inten- 
sifying their efforts to obtain even bet- 
ter results. All these countries realise 
that there must be efficient organisa- 
tion and direction in the industry—that 
the value of the industry does warrant 
considerable government expenditure 
with that objective. Advertising alone 
is not sufficient; there must be satisfied 
tourists returning home with the news 
that the Far East is the place to travel. 
The Far East has a fundamental ad- 
vantage over Europe in the nature of 
its attractions for western tourists and 
with the organisation and development 
taking place it will not be long before 
Europe will be hard pressed to retain 
its lead in volume of tourist traffic. 


In Hongkong, so far, little has been 
done to promote tourist traffic. In the 
recent past there has been, it is true, a 
pressing shortage of suitable accommo- 
dation but with the great advance in 
building construction a large number of 
hotels have been erected and today there 
is plenty of space available to suit every 
traveller’s purse. At the same time 
hotels are now well equipped in the 
countryside to cater for travellers. 
Government has just started the plan- 
ning of a tourist section in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce & Industry and 
will in due course provide prospective 
visitors with such travel literature as 
may be required. Posters should be 
printed and sent out in large numbers 
with the aid of the local aviation, ship- 
ping and travel companies. A concert- 
ed effort may lead to real success; all 
interests in the tourist industry will 
have to coordinate their ideas, plans 
and enterprise. 


‘ Though at the moment the situation 
in the Far East appears very upsetting 
there is a chance that peace will be 
maintained and that the outbreak of a 
new world war can be prevented. As 
in every other sector of business en- 
terprise sv in the tourist industry one 
must plan and work on the basis of a 
peaceful and civilised society. 
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THE CHINESE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The cotton textile industry is one of 
the important light industries in China. 
Started in 1898, it is one of the few old 
industries which developed rapidly 
from the beginning of the 20th century. 


However, although the Chinese cotton 
textile industry has a long history 
marked by periods of boom and bust, 
and it is one of the few comparatively 
well developed industries in the coun- 
try, it had never been linked with the 
national economy of China. Most of the 
early cotton mills were established by 
various foreign entrepreneurs who, 
using imported cotton and utilizing the 
cheap labour of the crowded coastal 
cities, turned out cotton goods which 
could undersell European and American’ 
products in eastern markets. 


By the Treaty of Shimonoseki of 
1895, the Japanese acquired the rights 
to establish factories in China, and the 
Japanese cotton industrialists began to 
lay their hands on the Chinese cotton 
industry. Their sole purpose for setting 
up textile mills in China was to exploit 
the cheap labour power in China to 
turn out piece goods destined for com- 
petition in the world market. 


More than eighty percent of the 
spindles were concentrated in the 
coastal areas, well removed from cotton 
growing regions or home markets. Both 
raw cotton and markets were sought 
abroad. 


By 1936, out of the nation’s 148 cotton 
mills, 96, or 64.9 percent were owned by 
the Chinese, 48, or 32.4 percent, by the 
Japanese, and 4, or 2.7 percent, by tha 
British. Of 5,635,066 spindles, 2,919,708, 
or 51.8 percent, were owned by the 
Chinese, 2,485,352, or 44.1 percent, by 
the Japanese, and 230,006, or 4.1 per- 
cent, by the British. Of 58,439 looms, 
25,503, or 43.7 percent, were owned by 
the Chinese, 28,915, or 49.4 percent, by 
the Japanese, and 4,021, or 6.9 percent, 
by the British. 


By the same year, out of 96 Chinese- 
‘owned cotton mills, 62 were located in 
East China. Shanghai alone had 31 
cotton mills, 1,237,074 spindles and 
8,754 looms, while all other parts of 
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China had only 34 mills, 849,822 spin- 
dles and 8,059 looms. 


In the pre-liberation days, all these 
cotton mills depended on and used 
more foreign raw cotton than cotton 
produced in China. The whole situa- 
tion during the past 20 years may be 


explained by the table below (Unit: 
1,000 shih tan): 
Imports 
Cotton Cotton over 
Year Imports Exports Exports 
1931-36 
Average 2,795 750 2,045 
1937-45 
Average 1,580 814 766 
1946 5,628 146 5,482 
1947 3,939 70 3,869 
1948 1,790 1,790 


After the national liberation, the policy 
of the Central People’s Government is 
to integrate the cotton textile industry 
into the national economy and to trans- 
form the industry into one serving thea 
people, so that its future development 
will be on a sound basis which will 
benefit both the industrialists and the 
people. 


Under the leadership of the Ministry 
of Textile Industry, a production plan 
for the whole cotton industry, covering 
both state and private mills was worked 
out in March 1950. These months of 
efforts have resulted in welding the 
former disjointed and inefficient net- 
work of cotton mills into a unified in- 
dustry both in administration and pro- 
duction. For the first time in its his- 
tory, the cotton textile industry has been 
unified. 


The first problem which had to be 
tackled was, of course, the increase in 
the supply of home-grown raw cotton. 


In the pre-war years, China ranked 
as the third among the cotton producing 
nations in the world. The Yellow River 
and the Yangtze River valleys, the 
boundless plains of the Northeast and 
the Northwest are all areas good for 
cotton plantation. By 1949, however, 
China ranked only the fourth, if not 
the fifth, as evidenced by the table be- 
low (Unit: 1,000 bales): 


a 


World 

Year Production U.S.A. India U.S.S.R. China Brazil Egypt 
a I a RR Sila a a 
1935-39 

Average 30.988 13,149 4,643 3,430 2,855 1,956 1,893 
1946 21,495 8,640 3,000 2,240 1,930 1,575 1,210 
1947 26,120 12,508 3,300 2,935 2,150 2,000 1,262 
1949 29,200 16,127 — — 1,780 — — 
1950 31,000 9,869 — — 3,085 —_ — 


The reasons are not hard to seek. 
With no planning and no government 
encouragement but terrible destruction 
of cotton areas in the long years of 


war and pillage, there was no doubt 
that both cotton acreage and output 
were shrinking fast. 


The unreasonable ratios between the 
prices of cotton and foodstuffs consti- 
tuted another main reason. In 1936, 
one pound of cotton bought 11 pounds 
of millet, but this ratio fell to one to 
five in the years 1938 to 1943. It was 
simply not worth the farmers’ while to 
plant cotton. 


In the post-war years, with dumping 
of American cotton in huge quantities— 
5,260,000 piculs of cotton in 1946, 2,420,- 
000 piculs in 1947, and 1,780,000 piculs 
in 1948 —, it had brought about the 
situation of expensive foodstuffs and 
cheap cotton in cotton areas, thus ruin- 
ing native cotton production, 


Lastly, owing to the protracted war- 
fare and the plundering and devastation 
in the vast rural areas by the enemy, 
rural productivity rapidly declined and 
the farmers could not engage in care- 
ful farming, and consequently, food 
production per unit area greatly de- 
creased. In order to supply themselves 
with sufficient food, the peasants could 
not but increase their grain growing 
areas. But the increase of the grain 
areas of course meant a decrease of 
cotton fields. 


According' to the opinion of some 
Chinese experts, the total amount of 
cotton required for the whole year by 
the textile industry, hand-spinning 
work as well as padding for cloth and 
bedquilts and other purposes through- 


out the country will be somewhere 
around 17,000,000 shih tan. Some 
15,000,000 shih tan are needed to 


operate China’s 5,200,000 spindles. 


But so far, China had never produced 
this amount of cotton by herself. The 
production of 16,974,629 shih tan or 
3,904,165 bales of cotton in 1936 was 
considered as the highest production 
mark. Since then the cotton production 
had never exceeded but always lett 
behind the 1936 level. 


Therefore, the First National Agri 
cultural Production Conference which 
met in Peking from December 8 to 21, 
1949, adopted a ‘Plan for Increasing 
the Production of Grains and Cotton in 
1950” to increase grain production by 
10,000,000,000 catties, or 100,000,009 
shih tan, or some five million tons, to 
increase cotton acreage to a total of 
50,000,000 mow and the output of gin- 
ned cotton to 1,300,000,000 catties, or 
13,000,000 shih tan, or some 650,000 
tons. 


During the year, the People’s Gov- 
ernment set up more special experi- 
mental farms and nurseries for culti- 
vating selected cotton seeds, provided 
farmers with insecticide, sprayers, and 
fertilizers, imported good quality seeds 
and distributed them to all cotton areas, 
and invested a total amount equivalent 
to 30,000 tons of grain in fostering 
cotton cultivation. 
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The People’s Government had also 
sent out teams of experts to key areas 
and there set up “Command Posts” 
directing the farmers battles against 
pests, advising them on planting and 
seed selection, carried on intensive 
education program, passing technique 
to them and mobilizing them to plant 
maximum possible area. 


As a result, some 16.4 percent of the 
total area is planted with long staple 
variety which has been introduced into 
all cotton-growing areas of China. This 
has laid a solid foundation for popular- 
izing long staple cotton in the coming 
three to five years all over the country. 


Many Chinese have prized this in- 
crease in the cotton production in 1950, 
but they are fully aware that there still 
remains a shortage of raw _ cotton. 
Therefore, according to the report, an- 
other three-year plan is now being 
worked out for a greater expansion in 
this vital product. By 1953, China hopes 
to be in a position not only to keep up 
a full supply of raw material for her 
own growing cotton mills but may have 
a surplus for export. 


* * s 


The second problem is to turn the 
cotton textile industry toward. catering 
for the needs of the vast countryside 
which holds 80 percent of China’s popu- 
lation. One of the most important 
steps toward this direction is to cause 
a change in the production policy of 
cotton mills and to alter from blind to 
planned production. 


Many: private cotton mills are now 
urged to produce additional quantities 
of coarser cloth for meeting the demand 
of the broad masses. The proportion of 
yarn around 20 counts has greatly in- 
creased, and those above 32 counts have 
declined. This is completely in line 
with the present needs of the peasantry. 
Thus, in Shanghai where the bulk of 
China’s textile industry is situated, 70 
percent of cotton yarn output in the 
latter half of the year are of 18 counts 
to 23 counts. 


Keeping pace with this fundamental 
change in the nature of the cotton tex- 
tile industry, there has been a gradual 
reformation and unification in both ad- 
ministration and production. Uniform 
technical stadards of output have been 
fixed by the Ministry of Textile Indus- 
try. Many superfluous trade marks 
have been canceled and the size and 
quantity of cotton yarn and cloth have 
been standardized, thus greatly re- 
ducing expenses in packing. 


By October 1950, there is not a single 
idle private cotton mill in Shanghai. 
Mills which suspended their operations 
before have all resumed their operation. 
As far as we know, all cotton mills are 
now operating on the  pre-liberation 
standard of 12 shifts per week, The 
output of cotton yarn and cloth for 
September has exceeded all the pre- 
ceding months. 
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The introduction of democratic man- 
agement with the participation of 
workers in the running of state-operat- 
ed mills has raised efficiency and in- 
creased production in these mills. Mills 
in Tientsin head the list in the effici- 
ency of production. Some private mills 
too have modernized their methods and 
improved their production following 
the setting up of labour-capital consul- 
tative councils. 


The production of cotton yarn by the 
state-operated cotton mills has exceed- 
ed the best pre-liberation 1948 level by 
7.6 percent, and cotton cloth by 19.8 
percent, while other private cotton mills 
have also reaehed 80 percent of the 
1948 level. In all, for August and 
September, many of both state and pri- 
vate cotton mills in | Shanghai have 
registered profits for the first time since 
the liberation. 


When the demand for cotton yarn 
grew active, the People’s Government 
mobilized various cotton mills, private 
and state, to increase the production of 
cotton yarn, and helped a number of 
them to resume operations. By October, 
the production and marketing of cotton, 
yarn is gradually approaching equili- 
brium since the carrying out of the 
program for extra production and cen- 
tralized marketing. The stockpile of 
cotton cloth of the state-operated enter- 
prises is also reported to be abundant 
to meet the needs for many months to 
come, 


Much of the fled capital of private 
mills which sought refuge abroad 
has also returned to China. The An Teh 
Cotton Mill has recently recalled a total 
of HK$300,000 from Hongkong, and the 
San Min Cotton Mill has ordered a total 
of JMP100,000,000 to be remitted back 
to Shanghai, while others did the same 
thing either for replenishing their 
working capital, or for increasing shifts 
per week, or for planning the expansion 
of production. 


At the same time, the improvement. 
in the general economic conditions in 
the country has resulted in augmenting 
the purchasing power of the people. 
The extensive interflow of goods be- 
tween rural and urban areas has also 
brought about a greater demand for 
cotton cloth. The increase in the rural 
purchasing power in northeastern pro- 
vinces following«the liberation, and in 
the greater demand for cotton cloth 
from 800,000 bolts in 1947 to 1,200,000 
bolts in 1948, to 4,200,000 bolts in 1949, 
and to possibly 9,000,000 bolts in 1950, 
is a case in point. 


These months have witnessed the 
exerting of much effort in assisting 
private enterprises and in reviving the 
Chinese textile industry by the People’s 
Government. In the past, on every bale 
of yarn processed py private mills on 
government consignment, the Govern- 
ment suffered a loss of 46 catties of 
raw cotton. In the first eight months 
of this year, the China Cotton, Yarn 
and Cloth Corporation lost more than 
JMP600,000,000,000 through spinning 
and weaving consignments. It is now 
up to the Chinese industrialists to de- 
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velop the cotton textile industry and to 
take more steps toward the integration 
of the industry into the national econo- 
my. The principal problem before them 
is: reduction of the cost of production, 
balance of production and consumption 
and elevation of the quality of products. 


* * s 


At the same time, it is significant to 
note that the Central People’s Govern- 
ment has also given particular attention 
to establishing a reasonable ratio be- 
tween the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods, of 
cotton and rice, and of cotton and cotton. 
yarn and cloth. This price policy is 
now in full operation in People’s 
China to give protection as well as 
encouragement to both agriculture and 
industry. 


The Central Trade Ministry is re- 
ported to have embarked on a program 
to buy cotton, cereals and other goods 
from producing regions as a means of 
forestalling farmers suffering from 
losses on their products. This step waa 
prompted by a bigger drop in the index 
for farm products as compared with 
that for manufactured goods. Figures 
cbtained for the month of August, for 
example, showed that farm products in- 
dex had declined by 5.6 percent, while 
manufactured goods index had declined 
by only 1.8 percent. The extensive 
purchasing program of farm products 
by the Ministry is mainly directed at 
maintaining the prices on these goods 
to prevent a greater disparity in index 
figure as compared with manufactured 
goods. Every effort is being made to 
maintain an equilibrium in the flow of 
manufactured goods and farm products. 


The East China Cotton, Yarn and 
Cloth Corporation has recently re- 
adjusted the selling prices of cottom 
and rice, and the China Food Corpora- 
tion has also raised the prices of 
various types of rice. The purpose of 
taking these steps is to protect the in- 
terests of farmers and to raise the 
peasants’ interest in planting cotton 
and to ensure them that they get just 
as much bigger income from planting 
cotton as from planting other cereals. 


It is also intended to minimize the 
differences in prices in relation to 
other agricultural products and to 


other manufactured goods as well. In 
some areas, contracts have been con- 
cluded between the farmers and state 
companies whereby the former are 
guaranteed in advance of manufactur- 


ed goods in exchange for harvested 
crop. 


* * ~ os 


As a result of the direction and as- 
sistance given by the People’s Govern- 
ment, private enterprises have gener- 
ally tided. over their difficulties, and 
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thave gradually become active again. 
‘The turn for the better in the cotton 
textile industry is a-striking exam- 
ple. At present not only have the 
average private cotton mills passed 
over their most difficult period, but 
most of them have already made sub- 
stantial profits, instead of suffering 
losses. In view of such advantageous 
circumstances, the enthusiasm for 
operation on the part of private mills 
has been greatly heightened. They all 
demand “self-production” program 
(i.e. spinning and weaving on their 
account) and a reduction of processing 
orders on behalf of the Government. 


While they may go on with their 


self-production program, we must 
point out that private cotton mills 
must not go away from the state 


economy, and must exert greater 
efforts to preserve the unity of pur- 
pose, to promote the production ac- 
cording to the national economic plan- 
ning, and to take into’ consideration 
of the log-term interest beneficial to 
both public and private parties. They 
must not begin to think about specula- 
tion on the pretext of self-production, so 
that the stability of commodity prices 
amay not be disrupted. 


We may add that the recent turn 
for the better is only a preliminary 
one, and the basic change for the 
better in the financial and economic 
situation still awaits all our efforts. 


Although we have a bumper cotton 
harvest this year, the joint purchase 
of cotton by the state and private 
mills, for another example, must be 
continued, and any unplanned and 
competitive purchase and hoarding 
and blind production must not be 
tolerated. Otherwise, it would have 
the very adverse effect of nullifying 
all good efforts in the past. Chaos 
may appear in respect to cotton supply 
and new difficulties in the cotton tex- 
tile industry may arise at any moment. 


The recent regulations governing 
the marketing of cotton yarn promul- 
gated by the Shanghai Bureau of In- 
dustry and Commerce on October 31 
stipulated that transactions should 
only be carried out hereafter in open 
market and according to rational price. 
According to these regulations, manu- 
facturers and dealers can only procure 
cotton yarn in the market, while pri- 
vate owners of cotton yarn stocks had 
to apply for sale before November 15. 
Transactions of goods by godown war- 
rants or forward sales are prohibited 
in order to curb speculation. The 
promulgation of these regulations and 
others is most timely and serves a very 
useful purpose in protecting the newly 
revived cotton textile industry. 


ESTIMATE OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN CHINA IN 1950 


TABLE 2. 


Production, shih tan 


Area: shih mow 


Estimate of Cotton Production 


ist Estimate 


Estimate made in May 


Latest Report 


Possible 
Production 


Areas 


Middle 


Lowest 


Production Acreage Production Highest 


Acreage 


Acreage 
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14,780,000 13,400,009 


16,000,000 


13,412,000 


52,280,000 


g to the plan. 
y the Shanghai Cotton Textile Trades Union are 1943 figures. 


Figures in parenthesis in the first and second columns are figures accordin 
2. Figures in parenthesis in the “Estimate of Cotton Production” compiled b 


as 


Notes:— 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Factories:—During October this year 
26 factory registration certificates were 
issued and 30.new applications by fac- 
tories. were received. by Government. 
For the first 9 months of this year the 
average for registrations was 36 per 
month and for applications 43. In the 
preceding 3 years (1947-1949) regis- 
trations and applications were respec- 
tively: 43-38; 24-38; 19-36 (per aver- 
age month). Total registrations of fac- 
tories in Hongkong amounted to 1382 
for the period Jan. 1947 to Oct. 1950; 
in 1947 registrations were 516, in 1948 
288, in 1949 225, and in 1950 first 10 
months 350. 


Milk Production: — The Colony’s 
dairies, of which the Dairy Farm Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. Ltd., a British manag- 
ed public company, is the principal 
one, produced in October 87,998 gal- 
lons of fluid milk. This is a record 
quantity. Averages for the first 9 
months of this year and for 1947, 1948 


and 1949 were as follows (in gal- 
lons):— 74,108; 32,544; 42,987; and 
63,076. 


Slaughterhouse:—In October abatoir 
figures were as follows: cattle 2780, 
swine 45,510, sheep 579, a total of 
48,869. The 9 months average this year 
(Jan./Sept.) was 46,906, against 48,091 
monthly average of 1949. 


Vegetables:—At the Govt wholesale 
market a total of 1725% tons of veget- 
ables were sold in October this year 
against October 1947 to 1949 of respec- 
tively 1309% t, 1053 t and 1314 t. Cab- 
bage of various origins is the vegetable 
principally marketed. 


Fishi—Fish sales aggregated 2586 
tons in October this year against Octo- 


ber 1947-1949 of 1864 +t, 2465 t and 
3070 t. Salt water fish sales exceed 
salt fish sales. 


Cement:—The local cement company 
produced in October 4243 tons of 
cement (monthly averages in Jan.- 
cos ‘a and year 1949 resp. 5507 and 


- Electricity and Gas:—The two elec- 
tric power companies produced in 
October 26.4 million kw. hours against 
a monthly average for the first 9 
months of this year and year 1949 of 
resp. 23.7 m. and 18.1 m. kw. hrs. The 
enormous advance in power produc- 
tion, reflecting the increase in general 
and industrial prosperity here, is 
shown. when comparing the 1947 
monthly average of 8.8 m. kw hrs. with 
the October 1950 figure of 26,478,890 
kw. hrs. In October, power consump- 
tion accounted for 8,861,459, bulk sup- 
ply for 8,737,195, lighting for 7,683,844, 
traction for 1,047,568 and public light- 
ing for 148,829 kw. hrs. 


The gas company of the Colony sold 
in October 40 million cubic feet. 
Monthly averages for first 9 months of 
this year and 1949 were resp. 40.1 m. 
and 32.7 m. cubic feet. In 1947 the 
monthly average was 18.3 m. only. 


Motor Vehicles:—Evér more motor 
cars and vehicles are registered here 
and the number of licensed drivers is 
also steadily increasing. In the follow- 
ing figures only civilian licences are 
‘included. Military motor vehicles are 
very numerous even in the urban 
areas and have greatly contributed to 
the congestion in the main streets. 


In October there were registered 
8851 private motor cars, 344 taxis, 288 
hire cars, 1061 motor cycles, 3179 lor- 
ries and vans, 392 buses; and 28,715 
motor drivers licences had been issued. 
Other vehicles in the Colony were; 110 
trams, 801 tricycles (for goods tran- 
sport only), 938 rickshaws. The Police 
traffic office has issued a total of 90,290 
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motor learners’ licences and attend- 
ed to 44,345 tests since end of 
1945, In October 1947, there were only 
3644 private cars in the Colony, and. 
311 taxis, 283 hire cars, 2326 lorries, 
129 buses, 385 motor cycles, and 88 
trams. The advance in private cars is 
most spectacular reflecting the increase 
in prosperity in this colony. Motor 
drivers’ licences issued in and up to 
October 1947 totaled only 14,411. 
Three years later this figure had. 
doubled. 


Coal : —Coal stocks in October totaled 
64,320 long tons, consisting of 33,581 t 
of bituminous lump, 13,609t dust, 4217 t 
anthracite dust, 10,851 t gas coal and. 
2062 t coke. For the first 9 months of 
this year the monthly average was 
68,061 t. (In 1949: 64,807 t). 


TRADE OF HONGKONG 
‘WITH THE COUNTRIES 
IN EAST ASIA 


FOR OCTOBER 1950 


IMPORTS 
% of Total 
Sources $ Trade 
BurmMay Pyaeesacs 4,488,347 1.22 
Ceylon sis. s6-. 306,553 08. 
French Indochina 1,716,835 47. 
India & Pakistan 15,012,447 4.07 
Malaya ....... 54,205,950 14.71 
Philippines 3,314,774 .90 
Thailand) Wy. des. 15,375,347 4.17 
Indonesia ..... 10,901,951 2.96 
Total S. E. Asia 
Region .... 105,322,204 28.58 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) 31,995,084 8.68 
Middle China . 17,066,207 4.63 
South China ... 40,137,202 10.89 
South Korea ... 96,667 .03 

Total N. E. Asia 

Region 89,295,160 24.23 

Total Trade of 

Hongkong 368,496,125 100.00 
EXPORTS 
% of Total 

Destinations $ Trade 
BUrmMeae. Fadia: oe 981,914 23 
Ceylon.an Se. cas 1,116,021 .26 
French Indochina 1,735,696 41 

India & Pakistan 14,096,812 3.29 
Malaya oi\tie.s 65,546,170 15.32 
Philippines 11,546,399 2,70 
Thailand ...... 5,334,003 1.25 
Indonesia ..... 14,482,084 3.38 
FotalS.E.Asia ; 
Region ... 114,839,099 26.84 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) 90,499,996 21.15 
‘Middle China .. 41,543,286 9.71 
South China ... 64,207,812 15.01 

Total N. E. Asia Paes 

Region 196,251,094 45.87 

Total Trade of 

Hongkong 427,830,301 100.00 


HONGKONG BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


In spite of the unfavorable political 
outlook building construction is pro- 
ceeding. Less land and house transac— 
tions take place and real estate 
speculation is of little importance in 
the financial markets of the Colony. 
But architects and construction com-— 
panies report still good business al- 
though there has been a marked fall- 
off from previous record periods. On 
the whole, the population is not grow— 
ing and a saturation point in housing 
accommodation has been reached some 
time ago with the exception of pre- 
mises for the salaried classes. 


In October the cost of new building 
work completed on the island and 
mainland was $7,673,043 (of which 
for buildings $6,855,703 and for site 
work $817,340). This amount was 
$2.4 million less than the monthly 
average for the . current year 
(Jan./Oct.). 


During the first 10 months of this 
year the cost of new construction of 
buildings and site work was $ 100,464,- 
199 (of which $94,890,345 for build- 
ings and $5,573,854 for site work). 
Hongkong island accounted. for 
$ 54,604,377 cost of buildings and 
$ 4,114,539 cost of site work; Kowloom 
and New Kowloon for $ 40,285,968 
cost of buildings and $ 1,459,315 cost 
of site work. The monthly average 
for Jan./Oct. was $10.04 million with 
Hongkong island accounting for 


_ $587 m. and Kowloon for $4.16 m.. 


New plans for buildings and 
alterations etc. kept coming in at the 
Govt’; PWD. For October the plans: 


' received by PWD totaled 301 (against 


Jan./Sept. this year average of 535. 
and 1949 monthly average of 384).. 
Among the plans were 6 for new 
European type houses, 29 for Chinese 
type houses, 3 godowns, 2 churches, 
2 schools. Among the plans approved 
in October were 14 European type 
houses, 8 Chinese type houses, 1 
factory, 4 godowns, 1 restaurant an@ 
2 theatres. 
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HONGKONG RAILWAY 


KOWLOON CANTON RAILWAY 
REPORT FOR NOVEMBER, 1950 
With a view to affording an improv- 
ed service for through.and local passen- 
gers a new timetable based on obser- 
vations of traffic trends during the past 
few months was introduced on October 
29th. In so far as the shortage of 
passenger rolling stock would permit 
additional trains were introduced at 
peak periods, and alterations were 
made to train timings to facilitate a 
better connection for through passen- 
gers to and from Chinese Territory, and 
a quicker turn round of rolling stock 
and engines, 


In order to clear the large crowds 
who gather at Kowloon Station in the 
early morning, accommodation for ap- 
proximately 3,000 people was provided 
on the first two up trains leaving at 6.40 
and 7.45 hours. The first train leaving 
at 6.40 consists of 15 to 16 coaches with 
an assisting engine in the rear, and runs 
non-stop to the Frontier. On arrival 
at Lowu, the train is split into two 
which facilitates the running of an im- 
proved morning service for New Terri- 
tory residents, and those passengers 
who have crossed the frontier early. 
This in conjunction with a train al- 
ready stabled at Lowu overnight en- 
able three down trains to be run arriv- 
ing Kowloon at 8.01, 8.48 and 9.14 for 
school children, office workers and 
other daily travellers. The afternoon 
and evening services from the New 
Territories were increased in order to 
clear passengers :arriving from the 
Chinese Section during the early after- 
noon, and picnic parties returning to 
Kowloon after a day in the New Terri- 
tories. The average number of trains 
now run daily over the British Section 
is thirty two with extra trains at week 
ends for Military personnel returning 
to Camps late on Saturday and Sunday 
evening. A rail bus is also run for 
Golfers on Sundays and Holidays, the 
Golf Club having guaranteed a revenue 
of $50 per return trip for this service. 


The new services have been an im- 
provement and time keeping has been 
very good. This reflects creditably on 
all Traffic and Locomotive staffs as turn 
round times are often short, shunting 
has to be carried out in a hurry, and 
even a small delay on a single line such 
as this affects other services. With 
present traffic density, and shortage of 
coaches, the wisdom of Solomon is 
needed to provide a train service at 
times suitable to every individual, but 
an effort is made to meet the require- 
ments of the majority, which is the most 
which can be done. Incidentally it is 
not generally known that the Railway 
conveys over 700 children living in the 
New Territories to and from _ school 
every day at a cost of only $2.00 per 
scholar per month to their parents. 


With the introduction of the new 
services another attack was made on 
the black market ticket operators at 
Kowloon Station. All booking windows 
were opened at 6.00 hours and booking 
was continuous until all passengers had 
been booked. This coupled with the 
extra accommodation on the morning 
trains seems to have dealt a temporary 
blow at these gentlemen. The word 
“temporary” is used because past ex- 
perience has shown that whatever ac- 
tion is taken, they manage to eventually 
circumvent it somehow. Like the poor, 
they are always with us. 


Goods tonnage carried amounted to 
38,798 tons. This is an increase of 656 
tons over the previous month which up 
to then had been the heaviest since the 
re-occupation. 

Principal goods forwarded were iron 
bars, galv. iron wire shorts, galv. ircn 
sheets, rubber shees, foreign medicine, 
steel plates, cocoanut oil, asphalt, borax, 
paraffin wax, jute, wool, paper, sugar, 
copper ingots, tin slabs, tungsten ore, 
and quebracho extract. 

Principal inward goods were beans, 
tea oil, wood oil, nutgall, eggs, sesame 
and hemp. 


GOODS AND PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Monthly 
Monthly Average October 
Average Jan.-Sept., 1950 
1949 1950 

Local Passengers: Nos. Nos. Nos. 

NOPD WAN cate reco arerniofatetete ister aorstereneas 138,826 255,312 239,488 

TIOWINW AL te ia siisvenc’s siedttn asin oveateetins 131,291 254,217 237,350 

Militarya Tickets: visa cites con sacle —_ 7,896 9,140 
Foreign Passengers: 

TODWALG ie iciaiscsis i touiteece eelbian 63,348 _— _ 

OWT WATG: © ose enarsicheteteye ovale siaaleerens 62,492 — _ 
Local Goods: Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. 

WD WAN ecco cers os orsikate's ous. sielerersiers 1,692,651 14,944,001 22,318,250 

DOWN Ward © cc. gphefainia <te.s elatenelonens ’687, 928 11,378,590 16,145,550 
Foreign Goods: 

TIOWNWALG cicce crs ieomiene! o dyetense stats 826,862 —_ _ 

EWAN tees a sisucrs ce svou ste ape ece Tareiotenee 399,157 _ —_ 
Passenger Revenue: H.K.$ ae $ H.K.$ 

MSOC ge ane fecakerersietevecuor suis averernieleusnsuas 239,622.12 6,813.0 590,337.40 

Borel gn T ancauvon rurssisiie ts sersusisiaiete 259,641.58 — _ 
Goods Revenue: 

OC Al Mie eter reer ote atsrs suctersl erst lere ‘ 25,031.73 173,838.95 257,102.90 

OCR ST ess crite oat e araceunra ere ateranvaines 6,361.74 — — 
Miscellaneous Receipts .............- 63,896.13 78,516.54 119,928.28 


Note:—Foreign traffic (to Canton) was suspended on 15th October, 1949. 
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HONGKONG POPULATION 


The present estimate of population in 
the Colony is in excess of two. million. 
The peak earlier this year was estimat- 
ed to have been reached with’ 2.4 mil- 
lion. Vital statistics show continuous 
increases both for Chinese and non- 
Chinese births. Marriages continue to 
be registered at a high rate but are 
much less than in 1948 when weddings 
were the rule of the day. Aliens in 
Hongkong (i.e. non-British persons and 
persons of Chinese race) are more or 
acon stable, totaling in October over 


ALIENS 
This table does not include Service 
personnel or persons of Chinese race, 
the only Chinese registered being 
Europeans who have acquired Chinese 
nationality. 
A. = Permanent Residents, 


B. = Temporary Visitors. 
C, = Transit/Short Stay Visitors. 
October, .1950 

Nationality A. B. Cc: 
American Gis. <u 221 6 539 
Annamite mies 11 1 10 
Argentinian ...... 1 — _ 
Austrian aries cr 2 — 14 
BelSiAN es cise sarees 20 — 12 
Bolivian’ i... «cscs « 1 — _ 
Brazitliange. cys _- — ib 
Burmese We rdstcactaste _- — 2 
Chilean’ Qin cic «acco 5 — _ 
Chinese. § Snr hice 2 1 3 
Colombians i..s,..00. 5 — _— 
Costa-Rican ...... 1 1 I 
GCuban® mas.cnee ete 2— 1 
Czechoslovakian 12 2 3 
Danish". o.c5 2s. 40 2 37 
Dutch ie weeks 82 3 145 
Ecuadorean ...... I — — 
Egyptian: . ciieccsace -_- — af 
Estonian) onecciciee _-_ — 4 
Filipinoz ene ee Ie kel 89 
PTAISH OT wicevetacieciers 1 — ut 
Formosan <5 25.1 1 — _ 
Frenchtvj.csewns sss 68 2 109 
German” sentinels 17. — 34 
Greek) cc seisieh oesis 6 2 9 
Guatemalan ...... 1 — -— 
HUN garian wig _-_ — iE 
Icelandic: ioe ecccce 1 — 1 
Indonesian ....... 1— 5. 
Iranian’ “Joeneuave. 1 — 2. 
IBIS gas syaanoace 2 — _ 
Israeli Nationals ... _- — 2 
IQEUNEFO  Gooocnomear 108 4 93: 
Japanese .......+. 1 — _ 
CHOY. ~SHEboooode 1 1 15 
atvianvataaiace« —_ 1 by 
Lithuanian ....... _- — 2° 
Mexicani cornice <3 400 — 1 
Nicaraguan ....... 4 — 1 
Norwegian ....... 31 — 50: 
Panamanian ...... 146 — —_ 
Peruvian anpieds se 49 — — 
ISS Soaacoonanad, 7 — 4 
Portuguese ....... 816 9 294 
Siamesee  ........ 3 2 43 
Spans neers 15 2 34 
Stateless secs 97 8 63 
SWegishiameroniste slecters 7 — 14 
Swiss. <oeC ives we 36 2 43 
Chighhel  ognoni@etcac _- — 2 
Turkish eisirs sie. _- = $ 
0G SR SS Gooden 7 4 22 
Venezuelan ....... 1 — _— 

ARPA  Omoaconont 1,866 70 1,772 
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ae ee ee SS 
MARRIAGES HONGKONG AIRPORT 
Monthly TRAFFIC IN. NOVEMBER 
Monthly Monthly Monttly Average 
Average Average Average Jan.-Sept., October, ARRIVALS 
1947 1948 s 1949 1950 1950 No. of Mail Freight 
Countries Passengers (kgs.) (kgs.) 
LOGS (6 are te 108 6,117 8,617 
187 280 184 160 169 Europe. ..... 33 314 6,143 
Middle East .. 101 228 799 
Calcutta .... 58 oe? ee 
Rangoon .... 29 11 } 
VITAL STATISTICS Singapore .. 201 2,296 8,457 
Monthly Bangkok .... 401 787 a 
Monthly Monthly “Monthly. Average Oclober tp en gn ee 
Average Average Average Jan.-Sept., 1950 philippines .. 453 384 (7,579 
1947 1948 1949 1950 Japan ...... 330 3,583 22,545 
WS Ace vitenayeters 3 — 20,403 
(a) Births Registered: Australia 26 2,861 3,994 
Chiesa soo. wep * 3,900.84 B11 4 T8T B09, ERIN, Shins SRA ARTE Oe 
Non=Chinesew vjo..3 ss - cris cre ree 46.9 53 50 64 Panedee ee 7 116 163 
PLOUG Ie capovehcraretohore ieraraans’ shal 3,539 3,956.2 4,564 4,787 5,763 a ee 
“ , 2,831 19,133 116,609 
(b) Deaths Registered: Total aircraft arriving: 219. 
Be ir Aer ily Coe ROE ROOD Bea OC 1,089.7 1,106.4 1,345 1,512 1,700 
INOM=CHiInGeSe: Se uf shies oc.0sccur ea 10.7 13.1 13 15 6 DEPARTURES 
————— No. of Mail Freight 
ee ete Se OR sega 1,100.4 1,119.5. 18881827 1,108 | oases Daceengere vga eee 
* Separate figures for Chinese and Non-Chinese births not available. eee heer pe ei te 
Middle East .. 35 283 2,190 
HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION Calcutta .... 153 159 377 
Rangoon .... 47 133 2,261 
REPORT FOR NOVEMBER, 1950 ber. 42.8 tons of mail and 261 tons of Singapore ... 215 3,697 20,461 
219 aircraft arrived and 218 departed freight were carried. mee en ea ee 
on international flights and the total of There were 734 local movements of Philippines .. 334 1,402 10,938 
437 was an increase of 33 over the pre- ae aircraft mainly for training and Japan ...... 384 7,334 12,801 
vious month, These aircraft brought in sl de re of EOLA weeesintess USA. ...... 185 2;307 12,470 
2831 passengers and took out 3010 and teduts Specbasio al Australia .... 59 1,808 1,243 
: i t rupted because of an unofficial strike by China 337 885 46,247 
this total of 5841 which average 195 a aircraft electricians at London Airport Honolulu... 52 79 (1752 
day was slightly greater than in Octo- and have not operated since the 29th. Ganadaneinen. e136 380 113 
DEPARTURES & ARRIVALS OF AIRCRAFT BY AIR TRANSPORT 
SOMeANiEn 3,010 23,751 144,719 
Total aircraft departing: 218. 
DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 
AIRLINE No. of No. of Mail Freight} No. of No. of Mail Freight 
a/c pass. (kgs.) (kgs.) a/c pass. (kgs.) (kgs.) 
jE dS eae GEN SE ot CT NR es ee ed 
B.O.A.C. 30 534 11,800 32,046 30 539 11,083 28,252 
H.K.A. 20 135 878 24,000 19 167 317°= -7,952 
PAA, 28 508 —_ 12,461. 29 408 ie 15,964 
CP.A. 31 453 2,355 18,311 32 508 455 22,146 
PAL, 16 240 2661 12,043 16 232 373 14068 
CACT. 32 224 336 20,798 34 156 901 2,636 
P.O.AS. 20 «214 114 14,817 19 145 794 +10.609 
TAA 1 — _ _ = —~ 28 a 
S.A.F.E 1 33 — 296 2 42 155 4,129 
AF. 13 351 629 4,759 13 495 470 4,970 
S.A.C. 6 93 — 715 5 48 18 — 
M.A.T. Co 6 —_ a — 7 1 = a 
CP.A.L 4 132 380 341 5 26 116 2518 
QEA 6 93 4,598 4,132 6 644,45 ; 
” ? 4 1 
EAA ern ae eS = ig mal i ee 
CECT 1 _— —_ — os os i — 
1.A.T.C. 1 — _ — 1 _ — =< 
STAEO 1 = a Ea 1 ae" ad 


Indonesian A. — = = 


—————— | SI 
TOTAL 218 3,010 23,751 144,791 219 2,831 19,133 116,609 
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Hongkong Imports & 
Exports by Air 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1950 
IMPORTS OF AIR FREIGHT 


Countries Quantity Value 
Kilos $ 
United Kingdom 3,755 1,260,991 
mustraligus Fanci 88 8,153 
(CSNada gas cami 229 278,500 
BOE geen Ste hearer 129 24,580 
Malaya (British) 98 17,666 
Br. Commonwealth 
of Nations, Other 438 12,400 
ELSE nia 9: os an ae TRS 35 1,009 
Czechoslovakia 15 3,770 
Denmark tsa < hckss10 8 2,646 
WAN Ce esileis. cuesas 91 21,266 
Germanys .heee. 2,335 241,777 
Lolland. "0 os cans. 107 18,300 
taly mann cer cone cae 164 106,871 
SEH OF NGS. a eaaeieeoey Gene 3,059 351,812 
PHInppINes! ...s. 24 400 
SWEREIL | anenosseei 443° 28,114 
switzeriand ...... 14,617 6,270,145 
PUAN AI wt? oar clerert2 52 64,000 
105 Ses Skolomeaeer 9,835 3,717,257 
Uncdonesiqv.. c.ca<ds 2,043 373,938 
PE OLA eases cs soie te ove veis 37,565 12,809,681 
Total Br. Com- 
monwealth of 
awonsi oS i..o=.< 4,737 1,602,325 
Total Foreign ... 32,828 11,207,356 
EXPORTS QF AIR FREIGHT 
Countries Quantity Value 
Kilos $ 
United Kingdom . 457 55,693 
Australig> 92.3206. 603 81,592 
Catiada Whnc:...cmts 101 20,936 
ENGia Ms aren eee 1,039 102,094 
Palkistanw! asset 1,520 75,713 
Malaya (British) .. 6,494 5,196,300 
North Borneo .,... 42 9,015 
SoutheAtrica eis-.2 Ui 2,393 
West Atrica ...... 7 1,130 
Austria i ie.eeoer 4 817 
Belgium Fels oe 112 18,503 
Burma esis kk 7,250 175,039 
Central America .. 300 69,514 
MOrmosa) Gs). stiches 22,271 1,080,824 
Denmark) Ws. es8h 144 9,750 
SVD tie W oisic cia msiow ies 81 6,830 
IPaAnce i sievdae.ciee ee 61 33,675 
French Indochina . 1,482 57,976 
Germany hos...) 258 33,853 
Holland.) sence. sss 148 21,564 
LATE EE ftsuntie:= otsie 15 2,983 
SCV ae De Ome 43 8,680 
WADA ies le. cecdsuacsen 5,458 399,737 
Philippines) gsc <asts 1,128 20,601 
South America 6,405 32,745 
Switzerland ...... 113 23,803 
Baia wee rattan 8,845 647,180 
SUPK OY, o ensisks sisisis-sx0 13 1,107 
RTE SAG stavate soaperelers 11,480 1,957,799 
PMGONCSIA we 5.5 01-15: ti 1,775 
All other countries 202 31,492 
Totaly: secretes 76,094 10,181,118 
Total Br. Com- 
monwealth of 
Nations «...2. 7 1,775 
Total Foreign ... 65,820 


4,636,252 


United Kingdom . 
Australia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Malaya (Br.) .... 
Br, N, Borneo ... 
India 
China, North 

5 Middle 

“ South 
Central America . 
Czechoslovakia 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Holland 


Switzerland 
Une Se cae 
All other countries 


Total 


Note:—The unit 
in yaras, 
widths to 


since 


in square yards. 


HONGKONG TEXTILE TRADE 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF COTTON 
PIECE GOODS 


Monthly 
Average October 
Jan.-Sept., 1950 
1950 
Yds. was, 
588,964 104,480 
107 1,200 
1,109 — 
667 — 
1,435,920 3,913,723 
236 — 


2,961,824 1,841,078 
1,259,932 2,400,659 


4,246 = 
657,568 267,000 
5,178 = 

50,080 13,610 
2,582 = 
12,946 17,846 
8,401 = 

58,623 16,354 
27,288 24,317 
1,536,247 3,181,985 
1,081 = 
205,122 347,332 
6,496 = 
504,990 500,007 
1,333 =e 


9,330,837 12,629,652 


of measurement is piece lengths 


no data are available on 


enable measurement to be made 


Widths vary from 54 


inches to 27 inches. 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF COTTON 
YARN 
Monthly 
Average October 
Jan.-Sept., 1950 
1950 
Ibs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom . 161,821 43,353 
India’ Oy essen 2,437,436 954,000 
Malaya (Br.) .... 7,778 188,800 
China, North 309,863 — 
a Middle 46,667 — 
" South 310,417 —_— 
Hollands. saie-ie <1 819 _— 
Afyeztoy Son nong sod 2,267 — 
Macaoiat.tancnes so 55,333 _ 
TWiiS Ay ie. erace 1,222 _— 
Lota lees cia ake 3,333,623 1,186,153 


The monthly averages of cotton im- 
ports into Hongkong durimg the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949 were, in lbs., re- 


spectively: 
2,136,885. 


990,268; 
October imports this year 


2,520,010; and 


were unusually small, coming only from 
three countries (UK, India and Malaya). 


EXPORTS OF COTTON & RAYON 
PIECE GOODS FROM HONGKONG 


COTTON 
PIECE GOODS 


United Kingdom . 
Australia 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Malaya (Br.) .... 
New Zealand .... 
British E. Africa 
British W. Africa 
British S. Africa 
British N, Borneo 
British W. Indies 
Br. Commonwealth 
of Nations, Oth. 
Burma 


. Middle 
FA South 
Denmark 


Holland 
Japan 


a South 
Oman 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Port. E, Africa .. 
South America .. 
Sweden 
Thailand 
USS wA See dees 
Indonesia 


Total ........ 

Rayon piece-goods 

Rayon mixture 
piece-goods 


Monthly 
Average October 
Jan.-Sept., 1950 
1950 
Yds. Yds. 
290,975 902,598 
246,255 340,145 
89 — 
1,573 10,000 
3,024,136 3,625,48) 
2,756 — 
20,398 4,160: 
32,840 51,600 
113,825 524,593 
114,310 119,560 
112,606 13,100 
42.653 46,092 
21,882 4,000 
2,900 13,000 
1,738,803 2,906,560 
683,645 1,640 
40,351 2,500 
26,877 56,994 
15,111 _ 
16,548 10,800 
182,311 — 
344 — 
511,956 252,644 
100 —_— 
1,106,594 381,900 
1,260,505 3,526,122 
33967 3,200 
1,146 és 
24,167 _ 
840,765 529,444 
25 40,800 
608,866 2,395,218 
42,024 48,920 
11,132,409 15,811,071 
1,973,269 6,411,340 
27,675 156,372 


HONGKONG IMPORTS OF RAYON & 
RAYON MIXTURES 


United Kingdom . 
India 
Malaya (Br.) .... 
Belgium 
China, North 

# South 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Germany 


Wa 1h, dake 


Monthly 
Average October 
Jan.-Sept., 1950 
‘1950 
Yds. Yds. 
178,882 78,999 
635 — 
8,344 — 
239 _ 
127 feast 
7,641 — 
984 — 
10,423 580 
1,779 — 
2,134 33,993 
1,599,618 9,820,260 
1,621 50 
93,178 8,200 
1,955 — 
4,669 665 
697,563 362,500 


2,609,792 10,305,952 
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HONGKONG’S FIRECRACKER ‘TRADE 


Although the brisk season for 
‘Chinese firecrackers has now arrived, 
business in these world-famous joy- 
makers is very quiet and demand’ is 
trailing far behind that in previous 
years. At this time of the year in 
former times, large orders poured in 
from all parts of the world in pre- 
paration for Christmas, New Year and 
Lunar New Year celebrations, turning 
the local and South China fireworks 
markets into a beehive of activity. 
But this year sales are slow, and the 


only important transactions reported 
so far are orders for 50,000 cases 
valued at approximately $3,000,000 


from the United States and Hawaii 
and some 5,000 cases from South 
America. ‘The present slackness is 
mainly caused by the worsening of the 
‘world political situation which induced 
governments in many parts of the 
“world to impose restrictions on 
unnecessary imports. 


Firecracker exports from Hongkong 
used to come in value after vegetable 
oils, silk and silk manufactured goods 
among Chinese produce transhipped 
from the Colony. The value of the 
annual exyvorts amounted to more than 
$10,000,000, while during the brisk 
months the shipments often were 
valued at several million dollars a 
month. This year, however, business 
has been quiet and exports have fallen 
to a disappointing level. This has com- 
‘pelled many fireworks factories in 
Hongkong, Macao and Canton to 
-curtail their operations. 

‘The Chinese people use firecrackers 
for the celebration of all festive 
‘occasions. Firecrackers are exploded 
‘as an expression of joy on major 
‘national holidays, festivals, weddings, 
‘birthdays, removals to. new houses, 
receptions of distinguished guests, etc. 
By far the greatest numbers are fired 
during the Chinese New Year holidays. 
Since the lunar calendar was 
abolished by the Chinese National 
Government, observation of the old 
New Year has not been as general 
and enthusiastic as in the past, but 
still a large number of the Chinese 
people continue to celebrate this 
ancient festival. 


Apart from China, firecrackers are 
popular in any part of the world where 
there are Chinese. Large demand for 
these noise-makers has always come 
from British Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, 
Indochina, India and Burma where 
large Chinese communities exist. 
Many nationals other than the Chinese 
-have also learned to enjoy the firing 
-of Chinese crackers as a celebration. 
Thus a_ great many Chinese fire- 
crackers are used up during the 
Christmas season in Europe and 
America. it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the fire- 
crackers produced in or _ entering 
Hongkong normally are exported to 
Europe, 30 percent to North and 
South America and another 30 percent 
to the countries in Southeast Asia, 
while the remaining 10 percent is 
consumed in Hongkong itself and in 


Taiwan. Exports are also made 
directly from Macao to Portugal and 
Portuguese Africa. 

Tihe making of firecrackers is a 
prosperous industry in Canton, from 
where come the majority of the exports 
shipped from Hongkong. For a brief 
period after the “liberation” of the 
city, the industry was brought to a 
standstill by restrictions enforced by 
the People’s Government on fire- 
crackers exports. Later, the restrictions 
were lifted and for every 100 kilos of 
firecrackers exported, 25 kilos of raw 
materials were penmitted to be 
imported. ‘The export tax, however, 
has been increased to 60 percent ad 
valorem, which is three times the 
levy collected formerly. 

The firecracker business is closely 
dependent on general economic con- 
ditions, The greater the economic 
prosperity the greater are the sales 
of crackers, and vice versa. The 
annual earnings of a Chinese hong 
can to a certain degree, be gauged by 
the amount of money that hong 
sends up in noise and smoke during 
the Chinese New: Year. Rival firms 
unable to come to grips in the open 


December 14 


often fight it out with firecrackers. 
At the appointed hour the race is on, 
and large crowds of happy children 
and adults are attracted to the scene 
to watch the thunderous display. The 
firm which outfires its rival carries 


off the honours until the next 
New Year. 

The art of the firecracker man- 
ufacturers has improved in recent 


years. Not only is more noise packed 
in less space but an ever increasing 
variety of new products are being 
offered to the spending public, Enjoy- 


ing great popularity is a kind of 
novelty which makes little noise 
but gives a brilliant illumination, 


gradually unfolding into all types of 
picturesque patterns as it burns. These 
fireworks, however, are expensive and 
are not used except on special 
occasions. Some specially made ones 
cost several thousand dollars per 
piece and will burn continuously 
for 20 minutes or even longer. 

In view of the economic difficulties 
at present being encountered by most 
countries of the world and the 
increasing cost of raw materials, no 
high hopes are being entertained for 
the immediate future of the fire- 
cracker trade, 


HONGKONG 


RE-EXPORTS OF JAPANESE 

COMMODITIES 

The re-export of Japanese com- 
modities has been made _ subject to 
export liceice as from December 8. 
Local importers of Japanese goods will 
for the time being not obtain export 
licences but special consideration may 
be given by the Department of Com- 
merce & Industry in such cases where 
imports trom Japan have been pur- 
chased prior to December 8. Re- 
exports of Japanese commodities to 
China, Macao and Taiwan can how- 
ever bo freely made and do not 
require export licensing. 


Hongkong Trade Regulations for im- 
ports from and exports to Japan were 
published in our issue of November 30, 
pp. 676/77. 


PROHIBITED EXPORTS OF 

‘STRATEGIC ARTICLES’ 

Hongkong Government has issued a 
further list of prohibited articles of 
military and ‘strategic’ value which is 
publisned below. The first list of pro- 
hibited ‘strategic articles’ was issued 
on August 8 (vide our issue of Novem- 
ber 16, pp. 598/600 as to descriptions 
of prohibited articles). The continua- 
tion has been published on December 
8 under the title of “Exportation (Pro- 
hibition) (Specified Articles) (No. 2) 
Order, 1950.” Exports of these ‘strate- 
gic articles’ can only be made with the 
approval of the Director of the Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry. Exports to the 
People’s Republic of China, a potential 
enemy country, will not be permitted. 

List of export prohibited ‘specified 
articles’ (in addition to the list of 
August 8):— : 

Aircraft, assembled or dismantleéd. 


EXPORT REGULATIONS 


Aircraft engines. 

Amphibian vehicles of all kinds. 

Appliances for use with. arms and 
apparatus exclusively designed and 
intended for land, sea or aerial war- 
fare. 

Bayonets, swords and lances, 
component parts thereof. 

Bombs, bombing apparatus, and com- 
ponent parts thereof. 

Bullet-proof and run-flat tyres and 
double - chambered and __ selfsealing 
inner tuodes, 

Cannon, rocket projectors and other 
ordnance and component parts thereof. 

Carriages and mountings and acces- 
sories for. mountings for cannon, rocket 


and 


projectors and other ordnance and 
component parts thereof. 

Cartridge sheet: and strip, rolled 
brass. 


Cartridges, charges of all kinds, and 
component parts thereof. 

Depth charges, apparatus for the 
discharge of depth charges, and com- 
ponent parts thereof. 

Explosive substances as defined in 
section 2 of the Explosive Substances 
Ordinance, 1913, but excluding fire- 
works (shop goods). 

Firearms of every description, com- 
ponent parts of firearms, and silencers 
and telescopic sights for firearrns. 


Fire control and gun sighting ap- 

paratus and component parts thereof. 
lame-throwers and component 

parts thereof. 

Fuses and component parts thereof. 

Gilding metal, clad steel, for bullet 
envelopes. . 

Grenades, component parts of gren- 
ades and grenade projectors. 

Gun forgings, rough. 


1950 


Infra-red image-converter tubes. 

Land mine clearance devices ard 
‘devices for avoiding the effects of land 
mines, and component parts thereof. 

Land mine detectors and similar de- 
vices for detecting metals, and come 
ponent parts therof. 

Landing mats, for aeroplanes, 

Link trainers, 

Machine guns, interrupter gears, 
mountings for machine guns, and com- 
ponent parts thereof, 


Machinery and Machine Tools of the 

following descriptions: — 

Bomb copy boring lathes, 

Bullet assembling (multi-punch) 
machines, 

Bullet cannoluring machines, 

Bullet core filling machines, 

Bullet core filling machines, 

Bullet cutting and cupping machines, 

Bullet drawing machines. 

Bullet gauging machines. 

Bullet lead forming machines. 

Bullet pointing, forming and sizing 
machines, é 

Bullet trimming machines. 

Bullet weighing machines. 

Cartridge automatic loading ma- 

es. 

Cartridge cap varnishing machines. 

Cartridge cap cutting and cupping 
machines, 


Cartridge case drawing presses. 


Cartridge case flash-hole drilling 
machines. 

Cartridge case flash-hole piercing 
machines. 


Cartridge case head turning lathes. 

Cartridge case mouth boring lathes. 

Cartridge cordite reeling machines. 

Cartridge cup priming and pressing 
machines. 


Cartridge finishing and assembly 
machines. 
Cartridge gauging and weighing 
machines. 


Cartridge hand loading machines, 

Cartridge neck varnishing machines, 

Cartridge sizing or rectifying ma- 
chines, 

Cartridge wadding machines. 

Centrifugal casting machines capable 
of casting tubes 6 feet or more in 
length, with a wall thickness of 2 
inches and over. 

Gun honing machines 6’ 
more. 

Gun jump screw lathes. 

Gun rifling machines. 

Shell banding presses. 

Shell cavity boring lathes. 

Shell copper band turning lathes. 

Shell groove, wave and undercutting 
lathes. 

Shell heading presses. 

Shell making rough turning lathes 
of the “inverted bed” type. 

Shell making special purpose capstan 
lathes. 

Shell shot automatic blasting ma- 
chines, 

Shell tappers. 

Small arms chambering machines. 

Small arms deep hole drilling ma- 
chines, 

Small arms machines for rifle groove 
‘or bore. 

Small arms rifling machines. 

Small arms spill boring machines. 
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Overseas Enquiries for Hongkong Exports 


Sanni Akanbi, 34, Breao Fruit St., 
Lagos, Nigeria—Hongkong manufac- 
tures generally, 

The Muslim Commercial Stores, 40, 
Princess St., Lagos, Nigeria.—Hongkong 
manufactures generally. 

Ojetokun Commercial Wholesale Co., 
41, Balogun St. Lagos,—Hongkong 
goods generally, 

E. O, Shadare & Bros,, 118, Alakero 
Marina, Lagos.—Hongkong goods gen- 
erally, 

Ajayi Durodola, Commercial Agents, 
8, Lake St,, Lagos, Nigeria—Hongkong 
goods generally. 

S. A, Adebayo & Bros., P, 0, Box 477, 
Lagos.—Hongkong ae generally, 

T, M. Osuntebo Bros., 54, Olushi 
St., Lagos.—Hongkong goods generally, 


Militany Equipment and Accoutrements 
of the following description t—- 


WEBBING EQUIPMENT OF THE 
FOLLOWING DESCRIPTION: — 
Anklets 
Belts, brace and straps, and webbing 

therefor. 

Carriers, cases and pouches. 

Haversacks and packs. 

Slings, rifle, and webbing therefor. 

Mines, land or sea, component parts 
thereof, and devices for firing mines 
or booby traps. 

Minesweeping equipment, 
or acoustic, 

Projectiles of all kinds (except air 
gun pellets) and component parts 
thereof, 

Rocket motors and component parts 
thereof, 


Searchlights of which the reflectors 
have a diameter of 90 c.m. or more, 
component parts thereof, and control 
gear for seachlights. 

Tanks, armoured cars, armoured 
transport vehicles and component parts 
thereof. 

Television cameras, 

Torpedoes and component 
thereof, 

Torpedo tubes or other apparatus for 
discharging torpedoes. 

NOXIOUS GASES OF THE FOLLOW- 

ING DESCRIPTIONS : — 


Bromacetone, 

Brombenzylcyanide. 

Brom-methylethyl ketone, 

Chloropicrin, 

Cyanogen chloride, 

Dibromdimethyl ether. 

Dichlordimethyl ether. 

Diphenylaminechlorarsine. 

Diphenylchlorarsine. 

Diphenylcyanarsine. 

Ethyl bromacetate. 

Ethyl iodacetate. 

Ethyldibromarsine, 

Ethyldichorarsine, 

Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and 
dichlordivinylchlorarsine), 

Methyldichlorarsine. 

Monochlormethylchlorformate. 

Mustard gas (dichlorethylsulphide). 

Phenyldibromarsine. 

Phenyldichlorarsine. 

‘Trichlormethylchlorformate (diphos- 
gene). 


magnetic 


parts 


J. R. L. Fernando & Sons, 38; Brass- 
founder St.,, Colombo—13, Ceylon— 
Hongkong goods generally & textiles in 


particular. 

Laureano Villar Gutierrez, 30, 
Fuenerrabia, San Sebastian, Spain.— 
‘Wishes to contact Hongkong importers 
of shotguns. 

Sbath & Amarm Co,, Kishimoto Bidg,, 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan—Wish to 
contact importers of metals & machin- 
ery, 

G, D. Parakh, Roda Building, Frere 
Bridge South, Grant Road, Bombay.— 
Hongkong goods generally, 

Rama Textiles Ltd, Nicholson Road, 
Delhi, India—Wish to contact Hong- 
kong importers of Jute manufactures. 

Trapinex Ltd, High Road, Wood 
Green, London N, 22.—Interested in 
introducing to Hongkong their high 
class paint transfers. 

W. G. Stapleton & Co,, Ltd, 17, Al- 
dermanbury, London, E.C. 2.—Require 
Household & fancy linens. 

Francis (Newcastle) Ltd., High Friar 
St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1.—Enamel 
Basins. 

V. E. Hassan, Via Lazio 39, P. O. Box 
212, Tripoli—Cotton Grey Cloth, Grey 
and White Cotton Yarn, Rayon Piece 
goods, Men’s Cotton Shirts, Women’s 
Rayon underwear, Cotton & Rayon 
handkerchiefs, 


Bharat Trading & Manufacturing Co,, 
Ltd., 6, Queen St., Cheapside, London, 
E.C. 4.—Wish to contact mills in Hong- 
kong who are desirous of appointing 
agents in the United Kingdom for the 
import of all types of manufactured 
textiles, particularly drills and linings. 

Morris & Stone (London) Litd., 95, 
Stoke Newington Church St., London, 
N, 16.—Fans and Parasols, 

Alwitt Trading Co., Ltd., 172, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C, 2.—Menthol, Pepper- 
mint Oil, Essential Oils, Crude Drugs, 
and general produce. 

Walraf Textilwerke, 22a, Rheydt, 
P, O. Box 180, Germany—Cotton Yarn. 

Brasil Importadora Reunida Ltd, 
Rua Sao Jose de Cima No, 3, Bahia, 
Brazil.—Domestic Sewing Needles, 
Earthenware, Torch cases, Drycell bai- 
teries, radio batteries, laces and embrol- 
deries, glassware, porcelainware, foun- 
tain pens and accessories, lighters, 
alarm clocks and wrist watches, optical 
material, films, cameras, steelware, 
mechanical toys. 

Takis Georghiou, P. O, Box No. 162, 
Famagusta, Cyprus.—Ironware, Pencils, 
Textiles, Jute goods, 

Hutchison (Establissements), 49, Far- 
ringdon Rd., London, E.C, 1.—Rubber 
and Canvas footwear. 

Burlington Textiles Ltd., 346, City 
Rd., London, E.C. 1.—Cotton & Drill 
collar-attached shirts. 

Marose Ltd., 66, Goswell Rd., London, 
E.C. 1.—Straw suitable for making 
ladies hats. 

Brainos & Co., 225, Southwark Bridge 
Rd., London, S.E. 1,—Calico, Terry 
Towelling and cotton piece goods. 

Maurice A, Rosen, 8, Rue Piccini, 
Paris, 16.—Steel and Iron Bars; *Gal- 
vanised & Corrugated Sheets, Wire ‘& 
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Nails; Textiles—bedsheets, towels and 
household linen; grey and printed cot- 
tons; aluminium & porcelainware; Safe- 


ty matches; Window glass; Cement; 
plywood and tools. 
H. §S. Belcher Esq., 8b, Rumford 


Place, Liverpool, 3.—Ladies’ embroi- 
dered blouses. 

T. Willey Esq., 7, French Rd., Leices- 
ter.—Knitted Sports Shirts. 

Portman (Wholesale & Overseas) 
Ltd., 4th Flr.,-400, Oxford St., London, 
W. 1.—Rubber Footwear. 

George Nuttall & Co., 11, East Castle 
St., London, W. 1.—Ball & Roller Bear- 
ings, Leather Belting and Textile Pins. 

Lenard & Mason Ltd., 157, Edgware 
Rd., London, W. 2,—Non-Ferrous 
Metals—Brass, Copper and Aluminium 
Sheets, Bars, Tubes, Wire etc., also 
Phosphor Bronze Wirecloth etc. 

Henry Gardner & Co., Ltd., 2, Metal 
Exchange Bldg., London, E.C. 3.— 
Building materials. 

Propane Company, 231, Oxford St., 
sano, W. 1.—Light & Heavy chemi- 
cals. 


Hongkong Firms’ 


Export Inquiries 

The following firms are interested in 
exporting from Hongkong:— 

Chui Tak Loong & Co. P. O. Box 
1383—Gabardine, British Melton, in- 
dustrial chemicals, metals. 

Bai Foong & Co. (H.K.) Ltd. 417 
China Building, Queen’s Road, Cen- 
tral—Indian tobacco leaf for export ex 
Bond. 

Shun Lee Co. P. O. Box 550.—Star 
aniseed, galangal root, ginger, hides, 
mats and matting, cassia, gallnut, 
human hair, essential oil, Hongkong 
manufactures, 

Yu Yee Shoe Factory, 206, Queen’s Rd., 
W.—Embroidered shoes and slippers. 

H.M.H. Esmail & Sons P. O. Box 
551.— Cotton yarn, sheeting, shirting, 
drills, raw and artificial silk piece- 
goods, old newspapers, cassia, mustard 
seeds and oil, matches, hurricane 
lamps, torches. 

United Trade Developments Ltd., 10, 
Queen’s Road, Central—China produce. 

Narwanis Mercantile Corp., 28, 
Hollywood Road.—Hongkong manu- 
factures, textiles, china produce, novel- 
ties, jewellery, antiques. 

China Products Co. (H.K.) Ltd., 24, 
Des Voeux Road, Central. — Yarns, 
piecegoods, silk, towels, shirts, under- 
wear, buttons and Hongkong manufac- 
tures. 

P.D. Gotla & Co. P. O. Box 800.— 
China produce, Hongkong manufac- 
tures, matches. 

Shefi Co., 63, Connaught Road, Central. 
—China produce, metals, textiles, 
Hongkong manufactures generally. 

Allied Trading Co. Bank of East Asia 
Building.—China produce, Hongkong 
manufactures, textiles, matches. 

The term “China produce” usually 
embraces such items as bristles, tea, 
tin, teaseed oil, wood oil, pepper and 
feathers. 


“Hongkong manufactures” include 
vacuum. flasks, enamelware, torches 
and_ batteries, piecegoods, _ towels, 


shirts, underwear, umbrellas, buttons, 
needles, screws, rubber footwear etc. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The commodity markets in Hongkong 
were distinctly confused as a result of 
the various controls imposed by the 
United States, Canada and Japan upon 
shipments of strategic materials to 
China, Korea, Hongkong and Macao. 
Certain dealers, anticipating a shortage 
as a result of these controls attempted 
to raise the prices of certain commodi- 
ties; buyers, however, realizing that 
considerable stocks were on their way 
to the Colony and also anticipating 
difficulties in disposing of them in view 
of the recent export controls imposed 
by the Hongkong Government, refused 
to meet the higher offers. 


Raw Cotton 

Efforts made by local interests to in- 
duce the Government of Pakistan to 
reduce the export tax on cotton having 
failed, except that an assurance has 
been received that there will be no in- 
crease in the duty for the next six 
months, importers have been obliged to 
accept the situation. Over 3,000 bales 
of Rangoon cotton that arrived during 
the week proved not to be suitable for 
the local mills and was offered at $2.65 
per lb. to clear, as against the earlier 
quotation of $2.90 per lb. 


Closing prices were: Pakistan 48/49 
raw cotton NT-roller gin $3.65 (nom.), 
LSS-roller gin $3.70, 4F-roller gin $3.60. 
Cotton waste was quoted at $1.20 per 
Ib. At the commencement of the week 
prices were $4 per lb., $3.95 and $3.90 
respectively, and $1.40 per lb. for cotton. 
waste. 


Cotton Yarn 

The export prospects of locally-made, 
cotton yarn have become considerably 
brighter as a result of negotiations with 
Burmese, Indonesian and Pakistani in- 
terests for large quantities of yarn. 
Enquiries have also been received from 
Japanese interests. Transactions on the 
whole were dull, with prices in most 
cases showing a decline: Mysore Spin- 
ning & Mfg. Co. 10’s sold at $1300 per 
bale, Dawn Mills No. 11 20’s dropped 
to $1590 per bale, Sree Menakshi Mill 
26’s sold at $1520; sales of local products 
took place at $1460 for Camels 10’s 
(without expor: permit), Golden Peak 
20’s fetched $1960 and Red Rose 20’s 
fell to $1915 per bale on a small trans- 
action. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

Large scale buying on the part of 
Indonesian dealers sent prices up, in 
grey sheetings, black cloth and drills, 
particularly Japanese and Shanghai 
makes. In grey sheetings, Mammoth 
Bird fetched $65.80 per piece, Japanese 
2023 sold at $64, Grey Peacock at $64.50 
per piece; in white cloth, Parachute 
rose to $66; in black cloth, Double 
Golden Tael sold for $70 per piece; in 
drills, Peacock fetched $68 and Indian 
$62 per piece. 


Metals 

The metal market, as might be ex- 
pected, was the most affected by the 
controls recently imposed, and although 
some profit-taking was evident, the 


bulk of the dealers were inclined to 
hold on in the anticipation that a re- 
duction of holdings will bring an in- 
crease in price. Dealers from China 
were seeking mild steel plates over %4” 
in thickness, but large quantities were 
difficult to obtain: 4 x 8 ft. %” sold at 
$70 per picul, 3/16” fetched $65, 4” 
sold at $64, 5/16” to %” at $63 per 
picul, Galvanized iron sheets were 
very much in demand with buyers from 
China, and prices rose: 3’ x 7’ G31 sold 
at $10.50 per sheet with selling offers. 
rising to $11, while 3’ x 6’ was quoted 
at $9 per sheet, and selling offers of 
G28 jumped to 88 cents per lb. with 
G26 quoted at 82 cents per lb. 


Tinplate was required by local fac— 
tories as.well as by buyers from China. 
Tinplate waste waste 18” x 24” elec- 
trolytic in 200 lb. case was purchased 
to the extent of 30 tons at $155 per 
ease, the price rising later to $160 and 
being quoted at the close at $170. 


China Produce 

Of the items of China produce dealt 
in on the local market, tungoil (wood- 
oil) was the most popular during last 
week, the price rising with strong buy- 
ing bids from the U.S.A. and Europe to 
US 24% cents per lb., a new high level. 
Over 1000 tons were taken by U.S. pur- 
chasers and over 100 tons by European: 
interests. Local dealings were also 
brisk, over 200 tons being transacted at 
$186 per picul. Large quantities of 
teaseed oil also changed hands, the 
price rising to $175 per picul but falling 
later to $171. Aniseed oil was likewise 
in demand and sales took place at $950 
per picul, as against $905 at the com- 
mencement. Cassia oil also advanced. 
from $2050 per picul to $2200. 


Tightened controls by the Chinese 
communists in regard to exports of pro- 
duce have reduced the volume of ship- 
ments to Hongkong, in most products. 
For this reason, it is anticipated that 
for the time being at any rate, China 
produce will not be much affected by 
the action of the U.S.A. in withdrawing 
tariff concessions to imports of most: 
items of China produce, which has in- 
creased the import duties on these 
commodities. 


China produce shipments received in 
Hongkong during the week were as 
follows: 
Tung Oil 


Agtiseed ofl. 5... veces ZO) san 
Teaseedsol. |. ote 140.5 
CASBIAY OH” or ae ie eke (oysters 
Groundnut oil ........ O61 
@roandnute ".e0se oe. 14,068 bags 
Mats OAS. coves etiuise 1,575 pieces: 
Cassia TBMER: a ates ae 5,083 bags 
OSI) a. dts aoe ee 1,267 cases 
Hempinnies ace 210 tons & 415 pieces 
RAW USUI Rae ce scree 90 bags 
Ducks’ feathers ....... 128 C=, 
Medicinal herbs ...... 919 pieces 
TOG Mhantis Meet eemorre 
BeanSieran di chiens 
Cowhides 
Gallnuts 
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HONGKONG FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKET 


Review for the week December 4—9:- 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest .945 fine 
tael prices $32144—309, equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz prices of $336.54—323.71 
and $279.68—269.01 resp. Crossrates 
US$4314—4334 (in Macao around 43). 
Macao and Canton .99 fine tael prices 
$33234—310% and $329—318 resp. 


Highest & lowest gold (.945 fine tael) 
& TT New York (per US$100) rates:- 


Gold US$ 

December high low _— high low 

eee eae $313 311% 645% 643 

BYE ens 313% 31234 646 643 

(o> Meier 321% 315%, 644% 637 

A, MON. 316% 313% 641 63624 

Cer erie 316% 31334 638 63142 

eh Ee 313% 309 631 618 


Change over interest in favor of sell- 
ers 47 cts. (=8% p.a.). Contracts con- 
cluded 229,800 taels (daily average 
38,300). Daily position 109,500. 


Cash bars: 38,600 taels (of which 
30,050 listed in Exchange). Of the total, 
28,000 taels taken up by marginal 
hoarders, 9000 exported (to Singapore 
4000, to Bangkok 5000), 1600 bought by 
jewelers. Differences paid for .99 fine 
bars $14.70—15; for .97 fine and uncer- 
tified bars $6.10—6.20. 


Imports: 12,500 taels, all from Macao. 
In Macao arrivals were in excess of 
40,000 ozs; a lot of 35,000 ozs is expected 
this week. New contracts for delivery 
Macao were signed; the ‘fee’ incl, duty 
is around $12 per oz. 


Political developments are now less 
important for guiding speculation than 
price conditions in supply centers. As 
free gold markets offer adequate lois 
and prices abroad are below US$40, the 
local price is determined by the over- 
seas offer and the costs of transport 
and Macao duty (incl. squeeze of the 
syndicate). Hoarding here is small 
though over weeks there is some actual 
offtake. Exports are moving slowly as 
Far Eastern markets are not buying in 
any appreciable quantity and onward 
transport to India is difficult to promote 
from here (India being supplied, largely 
via Goa: where smugglers operate with 
great daring, from the west rather than 
via the circuitous route via Macao). 


The slump in the US$ rate has also 
dragged down gold prices in terms cf 
HK$. 

‘US$—Highest & lowest rates per US$ 
100, notes HK$6444%4—612, DD 6443%4— 
613, TT 646—618. Crossrates, at the 
1s. 3d. parity, US$2.476—2.589 (against 
New York transferable £, 2.57—2.65). 
Sales: US$1,870,000 (of which 1%4 mil- 
jion in TT). 


Sales of US funds continued from 
previous week, the agent of the Peking 
Govt remaining active. The restriction 
of US and Canadian exports to China 
(incl. Hongkong and Macao) tended to 
‘weaken the local rate as less merchant 
demand must be expected in future. 


Current import contracts will, in many 
cases, be cancelled and importers, find- 
ing themselves with US$ bought above 
present rates, are forced to sell and 
taking a loss in exchange, Alarmists 
figured these losses at HK$5 million but 
it remains to be seen how many of 
the contracted imports from the US 
will be allowed by the US Dept. of 
Commerce to be shipped out to China. 
Whatever can be regarded as a strategic 
article is bound to be banned for good 
—or as long as the warlike situation 
lasts. Whenever there is a drop in ex- 
change speculators take advantage of 
the selling and force the rate down. 

In future there should be an excess 
of US$ earnings over payments and 
thus the crossrate may come up to 2.70 
or higher; however arbitrage operations 
will equalise local and overseas crosses 
and there should in consequence only 
rule slightly higher crossrates than New 
York quotations for transferable £. 
Hongkong will, barring new develop- 
ments, be a cheap market to buy US$. 


ney 
SILVER:—Rates per .99 fine tael 
$5.36—5.38, dollar coin 3.36—2.42, 


twenty cents coins 2.62. Trading: 54,000 
taels. Market is dull and rates expect- 
ed to drop if US$ rates further decline. 


BANK NOTES:—Pound notes quoted 
$15.60—16.10; as New York paid US$ 
2.53 to 2.55 and local TT New York 
declined the price per Bank of England 
pound went down. The New York 
equivalent last week was HK$15.70— 
16.38. There is always some trading in 
peund notes though the law forbids the 
carrying of notes into Britain. In spite 
of this, it seems, senseless prohibition— 
more than 5 years after the end of 
world war II—the popularity of the 
pound note has increased and is hoard- 
ed by many people in the East. The 
Bank of England would be wise to re- 
allow the free import of its notes into 
the UK. The prestige of sterling would 
gain. All over the world pound notes 
are traded and so are the many kinds 
of transferable sterling. There is no 
more any point in limiting the import 
of pound notes into the UK £5, 
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The Philippine peso hag been quoted 
for some time at a 38—40% discount; 
last week HK$1.96—1.97 were paid for 
large peso notes. New York quoted for 
notes 830—82 US cts. (36—40% depre- 
rect If official devaluation comes, 
the Philippine economy will benefit; but 
national prestige reasons prevent Mani- 
ja from doing now what will have to 
be done later on anyway. 


The Indochina piastre was sold in 
larger amounts due to the anticipated 
deterioration of the political and mili- 
tary situation in that country. Spot 
dropped from $18 (per 100 piastres) in 
the previous week to $11.30. Prices 
of last week  etiigstcay per 100, Red 
China’s undeclared war against the UN 
in Korea has dismayed the market 
which takes a gloomy view of the 
‘Indochina situation,’ Communist ‘vol- 
unteers’ may easily go into action and 
help the Vietminh insurgents to drive 
ine ‘imperialists’ out of North Indo- 
china. 


Japanese yen business was small, ot 
rates from $184—187 per 10,000. A few 
transactions were done at 74 yen to 
HK$1 which was about 18% above the 
parity. The Tokyo blackmarket has 
little confidence in the yen quotation 
coming down to the official rate: insis- 
tent rumors of yen devaluation are also 
pushing up the rate (ie. appreciating 
US$ in terms of yen). 


Rates per one unit, in HK$:—Austra- 
lia 12.40—12.60 (all hope of A£ appre- 
ciation in terms of sterling vanished 
and there was speculative selling of 
hoards earlier laid in); Canada 5.83— 
6.05 (following the downward trend of 
US$); Malaya 1.764%—1.77, India 1.16— 
1.18, Burma .87—.88, Macao 1.07—1.08 
(a result of continued heavy imports 
of gold), Per 100 currency units: Indo- 
nesia 42—46, Siam 27%—28. Taiwan 
new yuan .57 to .58 HK cts. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE:—Black mar- 
ket rates in China tended lower, a re- 
sult of (1) poor purchasing power of 
people whose earnings are not sufficient 
to save, (2) propaganda of authorities 
instilling confidence in PB$, exploiting 
Korean victories to raise morale, (3) 
tight money and credit restrictions, (4) 
police actions, raids, arrests. Shanghai 
black market rates PB$1,.9—2.1 million 
per oz of gold (.99 fine), per US note 
48,500—-49,000, HK note 53800—5500. 
Canton black market paid per HK note 
PB$5500—5800; in small towns in 
Kwangtung high prices per HK$ were 
paid, from PB$6000 to 7000. 


Local free market rates and sales: 
remittances with Canton in HK$, from 
101—101.10 (sales HK$430,000); in PBS, 
from 1884%—192 per one million (sales 
PB$3200 million); in PB notes, from 
$192—-195 per one million (sales PB$ 
580 million), Official rate: $210% per 
one million PB$. Gold and US$ remit- 
tances, with Shanghai 104 and 941%4— 
95% resp., with Taiwan 80—83% and 
88—-89 resp. (per 100 in Shanghai and 
Taiwan). 


Hongkong Stock Exchange 


In spite of the grave world news the 
market throughout last week was 
steady, but prices were inclined to close 
below the best levels. Rubbers were 
idle and easier, but Utilities and most 
Industrials had consistent buying en- 
quiries, The undertone was Fairly 
Steddy. 


Business reported during the week 
$883,421, Business reported for the 38rd 
Quarter 1950, $10,497,288. 


Closing Prices & Sale of Shares of 
last week:— 


Rate Shares 
H.K. Govt. 34% 

Loan (19384) ... ; 96 $10,000 
Union Insurance .. 660 76 
Asia Navigation .. 67% 500 
Sh, & Hongkew 

WOIL. | ccsssuniscvleye 5% 3,492 
Fis, DOCKS a vjaviscce 13 1,200 
Shanghai Docks .. 38% 6,043 
Wheelock Marden 2344 300 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 7.40 7,200 
USA vets Peete 43 100 
Shanghai Lands .. 1.15 2,500 
H.K, Tramways .. 13 8,650 
China Light (O) .. . 12% 8,853 

do (N) .. 8 2,300 
H.K. Electrics :... 2614 5,616 
Telephones (O) .. 10% 900 

do GN) ies 9% 1,900 
Cementsis icine. 13% 5,300 
Dairy Farms (O) . 131% 366 

do (N) 11% 12,166 
Watson sive as oe 21% 2,250 
Sinceres ........ 3.10 500 
China Emporium 8% 50 
Ewo) Cotton <1...) 2.60 2,800 
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HONGKONG 
MANUFACTURED 
GOODS’ EXPORTS 


FOR NOVEMBER 1960 
(1) Exports by commodities (under 
Imperial Preference Certificate and 
Certificate of Origin) 


Deseription Quantity Value HKS 
Gotten Yarn 2,500 bales 98,869,130 
Cotton Piece Goods 1,803,468 yds, 9,122,088: 
Knitting Wares 66,990 doz. 1,328,772 
Shirts and Clothing 91,087 doa, 1,144,117 
Bnamel Wares 180,690 doz. 1,118,884 
Flashlight Torches 46,624 dos, 928,881 
Rubber Shoes 290,705 pairs 779,997 
Silk & Mill (Art) 164,817 yds. 678,588: 
Matches 90,087,600 boxes 449,040 
Towels 196,700 yds. ) 

8,662 doz, ) 441,860 
Pencils 28,880 gross 262,585, 
Button 12,117 er. gross 200,098 
Socks 28,002 doz, 196,654. 
Bulbs for Flashlights 8,168,100 pes. 174,709: 
Watch Bands 15,219 doa, 168,487 
Kerosene Lamps 8,499 doz, 120,480: 
Vacuum Flasks 2,411 doz, 109,286. 
Embroidery 10,145 doz. ) 
288 wets ) 
100 pairs) 106,606- 
Cigarettes 115 cases 102,684. 
Cosmetic & Perfumery 60 lbs. ) 
21,888 doz. ) 80,254: 
Handkerchiefs 15,767 doz. 76,194. 
Plastic Ware 4,969 doz. ) 
80 gross) 74,658 
Ground Nut Oil 39,202 catties 71,644 
Batteries 28,820 doz. 67,601 
Camphor Tablets 18,600 lbs. 46,838) 
Glass Ware 16,902 doz. 45,505 
Hats & Caps 4,809 doz. 42,761 
Printed Cloth’ 17,000 yds. 42,457° 
Umbrella 1,120 doa. 42,194 
Canning & Preserving 28,720 lbs. 41,152 
Leather Shoes 5,890 pairs 89,079: 
Toys 14,444 doz. 81,841. 
Proprietary Medicines 1,114 lbs.) 
3,000 bottles) 
22,216 doz. ) 88,743: 
Soaps 18,352 lbs. 27,581 
Camphor Chest 458 pes, 26,499" 
Table Cloth 168 doz. 18,887 
Ginger Preserved 22,698 lbs, 18,386. 
Shoe Laces 685 gr. pairs 14,877° 
Woollen Yarn 
(hand knittted use) 1,288 lbs. 14,651 
Leather Ware 1,074 doz, 18,972 
Mosquito Destroyers 28,800 boxes 12,828 
Preserved Meat 1,198 catties 11,196° 
Needles 3,250,000 pes. 10,850. 
fron, Charcoal 184 doz. 9,851 
Rattan Cane & Peel 59 bales 9,240: 
Hurricane Lanterns 847 doz, 8,511 
Tooth Brushes 148 gross 7,028 
Rattan Wares 24 bales ) 
204 pes. ) 
39 crates) 6,780 
Ropes 6,141 Ibs. 6,629 
Machinery 2 Nos. 6,000 
Rain Coats 21 doz. 5,915: 
Mats & Matting 91 bales 5,295: 
Hard Ware 60 gross) 


14 rolls ) 4,050: 
Paints, Varnish & 


Lacquer 2,250 Ibs, 3,920 
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Description Quantity Value HK$ 
Bean Sticks 1,130 lbs. 8,138 
Pish & Fishery Products 215 lbs. 3,085 
Candles 290 doz. 1,715 
Electrical Accessories 238 doz. 1,411 
Fire Crackers 17 cases 948 
Tea 192 Ibs. 842 
Lamp Wicks 5,000 yds, 739 
Printed Paper 980 pes. ) 

1,083 doz. ) 637 
Fibre 14 doz. 408 
Total $15,261,274 
(2) Exports by Country of Destination 
HK$ 
Ee rae 4,796,418 
United Kingdom ........ 2,322,210 
Union of South Africa ... 1,402,228 
ASLAN A cotinine ewan oF 6 1,149,137 
Br. Empire Other ....... 1,026,117 
Be. West Africa oc s~ +s «as 1,017,925 
Br, Past Alien <5 24 sns% o- 719,032 
wr West. Wdies .. ss +s 7% 573,300 
OYUN 5. So bub sges - aT see 483,007 
Pitesti IES sisorw'dve v2 0 346,843 
Port; Bast: Africa 3.32. S 320,904 
North Burope. 2052 ..0c0ns 246,642 
TEA. slate ap-o5 + eek + a 216,254 
Central America ........ 148,085 
Br. North Borneo ........ 119,773, 
MCW ZCAARA cco i sree cre 110,216 
NTE MO eS dase Peek 62,242 
AEA CWER A E nn  s coy x mnpis aur 61,631 
LT rie BR ee eae pe Pe 59,412 
TAU S hos FF oa oie Oe 33,136 
SNTINAL ao 2) io sees 22,603 
TAGs co oe dose o's so peels 5,159 
iG oc. ee eee A 15,261,274 
(3) Exports of Principal Commodities 
by Country of Destination 
Cotton Yarn 
Country Quantity Value 
bales HKS 
Pakistan: 2200 2,590 3,859,130 
Cotton Piece Goods 
yds. 
United Kingdom . 337,920 533,085 
Australia... 372 a. 161,400 283,269 
Br. West Indies .. 20,400 27,760 
Union of S. Africa 256,440 385,632 
Br, East Africa .. 38,830 62,628 
Br. West Africa . 5,000 11,969 
Port. East Africa 4,000 6,400 
North Borneo ... 12,730 17,722 
MAAR oo wines 359,740 464,472 
Br. Empire Other 16,800 37,860 
New Zealand .... 25,600 55,040 
IPaistait ce Ass. 138,000 199,805 
Indonesia. ...... 16,608 37,367 
TOA ess 3s s 1,393,468 2,122,989 
Knitted Ware 
doz. 
United Kingdom . 34,608 729,943 
Br. West Indies .. 5,212 87,157 
Central America . 125 3,600 
Union of S. Africa 745 15,949 
Br. West Africa .. 4,400 87,113 
Br. East Africa .. 5,300 105,004 
Port. East Africa 6,200 122,610 
COMIN yer se > 4,650 79,416 
North Borneo ... 709 11,475 
Malays | Berens 2,525 63,745 
Br. Empire Other 1,516 22,760 
Tota © e- soe 65,990 1,328,772 


Shirts & Clothing 


United Kingdom . 
Br, West Indies .. 
Central America . 
Union of S. Africa 
Br. East Africa .. 
Br. West Africa .. 
Port. East Africa 


Pakistan 


see eenee 


doz, 

2,600 
1,432 
125 
7,783 
6,565 
415 
505 
716 
50 
1,174 
572 


Enamel Ware 


Br. West Indies .. 
Central America . 
Union of S. Africa 
Br. East Africa , 

Br. West Africa . 

Port. East Africa 
Cevion. 5 4.75 a 
North Borneo ... 


doz. 
990 
2,340 
15,365 
18,311 
85,640 
16,883 
16,881 
2,650 
514 


21,937 1,144,117 


7,215 
11,203 
89,042 

101,228 
567,713 
143,334, 
81,145 
9,652 
3,850 


739 
doz. 

Br. Empire Other 900 ~~ 4,805 
Pakistan  . 5.1... 20,225 95,199 

Total Seis. 180,699 1,113,384 

Flashlight Torches 

United Kingdom . 15,678 178,850 
Australia _...... 50 ,075 
Br. West Indies . 1,370 27,969 
Central America . 5,320 93,790" 
Union of S, Africa 238 6,707 
Br. East Africa .. 420 8,173 
Br. West Africa .. 3,096 74,052 
Port. East Africa 93 2,855 
Peyvypt.” oecartoces 4,750 79,650 
Ceylon Iii meieers 4,421 172,523 
Trias ocr etic o'er 1,070 24,090 
Malaya siceese 2,400 110,927 
Br, Empire Other 873 10,819 
New Zealand .... 1,500 26,540 
Syria gia sacdeoe an 2,202 30,086 
North Europe ... 1,566 41,224 
Palcistan~ oi os+ os 1,427 29,040 
Indonesia .2.... 50 5,500 

Tota. 25 «hen 46,524 923,881 


‘ 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS &-EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1950. 
CHINA CENTRAL 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
COTO RI Sc co iesagra sate ere ae Reine 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly feorvhuman food .......'... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 

used for human food and their 

preparations: 1.e.8;" <0... dtosa can 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Chereof |. SPICES xc cece s.a 3 


Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 
RODRCCOMN sees, AEE LEER cae. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 


& waxes & their martufactures, 
Se apie Pe orice tency tbs eae enna 


Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
BATCH ALS ci. «,c5c.epauckoriene Moree. 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related products 
PEPEMIZENS 0 ates. cern stehtshnie te Sk a ee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
CS rml Seven se ters ak Ser, sitctee laa 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures’ thereof"! "2... oa. eae 


Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
PRED ATE BAP ses laine wrens also 
Warnsyandtthread, ..0 0.62. 
Textile fabrics and small wares .. 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than iclothing 9442 + .22.-e. 4 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS sox eee tee eRe bee ees ws 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, mesa ee sees 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass vand (plassware’ «0... «0. «mses ste 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s. 
Frongand (Steel mae ccsens erie die ooo vars 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals nes. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
MaTead PLOAUCES; NES: Ve dscns oe 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 


Total 


See e eer eee seeeeee . 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
15,295 — 

59,398 1,248,395 
26,324 684,754 
1,640 — 
_ 891,568 
518,129 1,090 
964,277 1,091,552 
794,460 15 
1,067,947 22,495 
23,245 133,640 
37,600 2,388,008 
-= 791,712 
13,165 127,480 
34,580 523,679 
135,076 1,466,834 
— 320,501 
292,200 204,937 
— 2,676,185 
— 96,982 
35,245 236,718 
850,213 384,471 
67,838 756,037 
600 2,570 
60,362 629,512 
153,000 123,041 
1,138,931 2,133,836 
222,682 8,852 
63,828 169,675 
180 — 
— 53,555 
1,170 165,710 
— 949,586 
— 66,787 
351,589 700 
130 38,554 
8,453 11,067 
— 744,439 
—_— 129,346 
20,150 385,929 
10,250 87,412 
415 260,717 
— 464,372 
296,423 692,204 
118,528 417,817 


7,383,323 21,582,734 


CHINA NORTH 


ARTICLES 


Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

ehiefly for buman food, -.cc. see 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

PTeEparatiONswy-€.S., csucjeuwscewvrretes 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereofs« spices? anrxcawssiombsmunanes 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 
ODACCON  eiren pate. olalaie a elo eto cutee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

n.eé.s. 


Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) MAA. sc.cts ais smn eieites ieee 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Mervilizersy”” Sas <crsiwrew « Sters|p wistelerdeleee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
UCSD! arn Haran oe meoe ahoSOSc be. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 


Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PPEDATEA wt astiok Bote Matera wee mahi 
Varnsvandathready ele. c nts struc see cu 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than» clothing... cn - cece: 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
UCTS TU Rpase, Mierstersucmes surrinne sy ctem erate ee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply. prepared, N.e:S\> croar waieloree oles 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass¥andislasswarem.cn, sections cre 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
ralsn:e:s:a wees 
Tronigand steel wit ces ait cc sats sadae 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADPHANCES TP serene wae mueueia over 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared "products; "N.E.S.. 5. ess heres 
Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 


21,785,413 


Imports 


28,874 
1,647,265 


649,365 
262,052 


1,880,932 


320,580 
311,540 
3,006,595 
616,709 
1,646,773 


954,374 
884,196 


50,986 


271,670 
22,012 


62,080 


50,291 
28,140 


985 


397,850 
2,444,008 
2,214,440 

242 


163,340 
2,570 


298,918 


84,816 


18,421 
213,360 


1,000 


176,056 
39,000 


37,242 
7,200 


2,169,625 
219,574 
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Exports 


4,965 


17,500 
1,342,688 


139,100 
5,330 


109,942 


251,109 
3,534,577 


2,939,710 
1,589 


7,308,546 
12,420 


882,109 


19,790 


9,491,423 
17,660 
19,837 

298,480 


639,265 


1,037,829 


106,097 
34,043 
6,255 


153,950 
3,724,192 
3,146,813 

549,039 


4,411,498 


1,930,443 
138,734 


247,466 
574,418 
4 


43,096,817 


742 


CHINA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


‘Live animals, chiefly for food 
‘Meat and preparations thereof . 
‘Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
MC OLOAIS at, arslevalerapie.nielvfaneielotsieiererstventelater= 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts . 
‘Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery avaPars 
‘Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
_Beverages and vinegars .........+65 
Feeding stuffs for animals nes. .... 
PRODACCO Lai Grste alate wicierslo eictew Grstan esis 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 


& waxes & their manufactures, 
BLES; MEN Wet As Wale esis alesse oiezeisceve everson 


‘Chemical elements and compounds; 


sree enen 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
ICIS MEVED): ty ci AGEIEIG CxO OUT 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
BROT CLIIZOLS me rs pists ee ope-e ie wreceicltie oe isos 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
NY (GS SM sints ire cevetelsreuetelttorNe acts d-stereer ets 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures’ thereof... aienle nee ne ws 
-Hides and skins and leather ....... 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
‘Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DECDAT CCE Satis cei c eee sce ere leveveversiaves 
PLACLNS ANG THVCA z..0 cscs cases sees 
‘Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
‘Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing cor. c.0s. sys eters 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
Gilets or. eieia va meee eer eee eee 
‘Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Ply prepared) "N-E.S.. ois sisiseicwwee sieve 
‘Pottery: and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .............-- 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
PALS ANC: Srim eps keisha ore cree elete 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
IMALEPIALS Hrs cistore sete aetale Mie ove ores 
TrOmeands Steel i. scisieis nieve weicsee ene 
‘Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APDPUANCES Lake foie wate catreawie sive erie 
Vehicles & transport equipment,*n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared: products, n.eis) ce siiccess «ne 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 


‘ 


Imports 


970 


181,082 


804,607 
113,440 


286,088 
18,100 
153,830 


293,712 


18,089,739 
22,195 


2,600 


80,895 
8,210 


470,921 


163,163 
204,663 


240 
20,000 


2,431,045 
3,603,640 
949,156 
18,370 


10,106 


22,816 


53,581 
54,856 


1,000 


1,001 


36,214 
10,053 


2,730 
4,750 


1,519,256 
248,554 


Exports 
$ 


14 
2,989 
87,906 
3,000 


33,826 
21,214 


9,073 
330,903 


64,090 
1,053 


6,478 
3,270 
370,090 


6,767,964 


2,492,637 


14,943 
16,688 


4,103,605 
2,830 


274,656 
9,600 


2,169 


712,000 
69,666 
29,875 
11,142 


14,841 
205,349 


26,412 


1,374,114 
51,056 
20,040 

~ 40 


6,422 


4,003,941 
299,541 
4,696,320 


1,538,619 


403,798 
954,386 


78,307 
417,048 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
‘Grand Total: 


i io is 


Ce er ey 


32,830,741 29,531,915 


69,737 


32,900,478 29,531,915 
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ARTICLES seit by aa 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 751 
Fishery products, for food ........ 1,185,831 6,750 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......++.. — 3,885 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 2,989 172 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, NGS. ...cessssevees 362,068 6,029 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .... — 135 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; epices: Wo riea aie casei tricia 50,655 1,681 
Beverages and vinegars ..... wateetts — 162,733 
PP ODACCO! as cinte clea eines iolelotsl ta ataiepia scare i — 11,530 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 1,912 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their sr sega 
nes. a Toi alate/clvasharexehelevaiae.ctete — 2,938 
Chemical ‘elements and - compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 71,943 3,247 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) i.is anetee eee ate 62 81,045 279,977 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 14,790 20,650 
ae and manufactures thereof, 
salad aralapele, ola: ejacetetevoReisiate 330,998 7,425 
wood. “cork & manufactures thereof 202,647 121,340 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures' ‘thereof J, \s cmisveis eisterereioicterers 43,443 19,864 
Hides and skins and leather eric — 939,387 
Manufactures of leather, not. includ- 
ing articles of clothing Sona ons — 10,200 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
DreEDAred, i cies-cievajeree i erere eet es eters 19,500 2,496,611 
Yarns and. threads cc's ci sete oe iat 207, 915 114,333 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 3, 239, 295 . 2,441,853 
Special and technical textile articles 14, 912 155 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 91,460 279,526 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers _— 31,075 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than. clothing” oi... ns o00 19,389 1,750 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts” |2% Sivae cies shee Merete seats — 1,475 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, nieismanes...cc.ses. 455,070 _ 
Pottery and other clay products .... 568,625 44,015 
Glass and glassware ...........00. 38,369 3,165 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
TALS, -TEiS. nase lceadariesoerter teas — 320 
Precious’ metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials! Ghis.'s Astra cca eee Reece 8,441 4,571 
Ores; slag; (cindér a oereccn e reeaie —_— 614,248 
Tron’ and steel =. acsecsc re eee 181,360 1,140 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 282,266 _ 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. 333,025 121,879 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. ...... 229,718 21,665 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances¥h Ranscaiaeen reer 90,765 7,960 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 44,729 130,806 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, -nieis.) c.c.. seer 47,974 157,011 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 209,095 46,015 
Total. AeON..c.uetin ee comes - 8,428,317 8,121,339 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES ae Exports 
$ 
Fishery products, for food ........ 726,284 —_— 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. . 794,033 — 


Total 


CC ee or a Y 


1,520,317 


—__ 


1950 


KOREA, SOUTH 


ARTICLES Imperts eet 
Fishery products, for food ........ 639,150 _ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 12,400 ~- 
Beverages and vinegars ........+.:. 12,480 _ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.e.s, .... 100,000 _ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

MUVEDAVEC Miers eee «cise ektoianacaiatersdens 240,000 _— 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, N.€.8, wien ens 15,300 — 

ROCA Savahetstamieca tis. 0-408 aumiananagacetens 1,019,330 _ 
MACAO 
ARTICLES Imports caps 
Live animals, chiefly for food ...... 22,005 —_ 
Meat and preparations thereof ... 1,565 4,973 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 419,808 196,564 
Fishery products, for food ........ 291,633 278,072 
CErGnls’. stain oe tase Pes sien 350 5,302 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food .......... 23,125 1,235,553 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 294,084 455,693 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

MYeEparAtions, Nie:s.) een ccesiseuecys 1,480,991 222,858 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 6,282 443,508 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

HHETCOLS SDIGCE aici = crore os «3 37,913 122,121 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 328,204 250,072 
Feeding stuffs for animals nes. .... 15,915 15,474 
SE OBSGCO Je crate Bivio asic Gcotee avy oierere-vuaze.} 29,366 389,872 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 460 ilsveyslr lyf 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

& waxes & their manufactures, 

PACA ian Mos iesiaeis/ oveleve atshe se aievals's prone sve 471,843 315,400 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 158,930 1,865,182 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (mot ineluding crude 

marenials mere met ten aiviceey. 1,220 184,486 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 47,531 298,279 
AMETELUZELS Borcminc cts vole ce © oe ceteaeicns fe 37,390 142,451 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

LE Sram re rea ee hee —_ 295,266 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 509,557 138,107 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

kactures> THEreck Wyse aes decisis eye 177,035 337,244 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 90,443 39,383 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing’ articles of ‘clothing ........-. 5,100 468 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PVCDALEC Ga mrcivaiterc/cteeleiie svelte, viata 463,323 29,404 
WALKS raTIcuchread o.0 2 sone ele ieetereas 1,228,950 161,360 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 459,338 637,029 
Special and technical textile articles 23,043 36,327 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 116,851 515,734 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 1,000 43,016 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other! than clothing “'.).0...002+ 05 16,574 84,055 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

Giuctss ee eng n ee nabs cd — 2,327,327 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Lye prepared mute: ce tee ee 2,063 46,301 
Pottery and other clay products .. 3,318 23,819 
Glass and glassware .-)....0...0.+.- 812 60,013 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 

Mal SunrIl@: Sam cevetshaieb iniemie ince eoiarei sce sierers 12,865 2,750 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

materials Rs oe ale = 
‘Ores Slag, CIMACT siccer sissies eieiele 1 , kee 
TnON Wand CSteelORate eh sasso atinic assis > 3,850 503,196 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 5,596 102,670 
Manufactures of base metals nes... 176,387 347,995 
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Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes, ...... 60,310 1,713,209 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances’ @, can commerce 32,703 300,598 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s, 8,300 196,610 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Paved productsieis: ,.ccensarne 1,718,148 149,235 
Manufactured articles, nes, ..... 1,537,569 298,505 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


ee ey 


Ce ey 


441,225 


10,325,930 14,970,658 


10,767,155 14,970,658 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof .... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food .......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations; Mie.8;) ea tere 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Beverages and vinegars ............ 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. . 
DODACCO) a5 wn sisusncerararersieiaioreletetereueatetee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
& waxes & their manufactures, 
MENS. (x Mate AT svvesctetnwsie © aeler sree 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
matenials =a san cater e 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Mertilizersvw 4m \..< Helse eeetetere:s eee 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
AVON ad tastayeivarn faisierepsVenaael weieteuseremeier: 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereofaenc ciate cee ae 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
MIEDATECH.© tee sisvaaiacinot eon 
Warnsvand thread 3.0 acct ee 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Otnenethan, ClOothinsucenesteteeee tere 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCtHS: fauecser ons. Fee eee Pelee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply; Prepared N-€.S) foreiwewhaencrsess 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s. 
Tron Wand. steel, sete nati ssataseranateers 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s, .. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appUANCeS “sav. seein cw acinar 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, nies! doses. cee os 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ........ 


Total 


i ie re ee rd 


Imports 
$ 


232,479 


267,130 


118,753 


3,289 
238,908 


15,203 


7,036 
115 


1,812,044 


tes 
100,360 
739,527 
113,554 


122,518 
136,073 


11,585 


24,965 


11,052 
100 


16,160 
41,466 


74,788 
6,818 


140,688 
1,163,918 


173,937 
28,884 


30,463 


42 


9,860 
95,930 
8,180 


9,554 
13,950 
16,000 

318,880 


118,986 


1,250 
12,858 


25,404 
141,322 


4,466,084 


% 
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EEE ean 
THAILAND U. S. A. 
ARTICLES Imports ae ARTICLES we Re 
i 23,384 5,401 
Meat and preparations thereof ...., _ ns 7 bite wa pie Tl gipiehs Pye Bes 58.111 99.147 
Dairy. products, eggs and honey .... en ’ h a +t for food. sues. eee 907.354 393,391 
6 416,944 Fishery products, for fo 5 
Fishery products, for food ........ 233,88 , Ceréals):.os Dock ei ee ee 1,920 — 
Cereals paice een: cicle sible wiewierers se euelain 12,387,683 650 Manufactured products of cereals, 
Manufactured products of cereals, chiefly for human food .......... 312,341 215,730. 
chiefly for human food .......... 8,660 467,530 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .., 3,241,712 545,592 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 5,090 201,545 Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly used for human food and their 484,274 1,552,877 
used for human food and their Preparations, N.€.S, ....eeeee cere sueare 90°79 
preparations, 0:eiS. 2.2.6 oe os, ee 213,710 570,986 Sugar and sugar sentecnaeey gine ’ ed 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 17,700 15,915 ae Behe FOE eee ee 208,986 Senne 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 5», © jag 053 Beverages and vinegars ....... +--+. 350,639 117,123 
thereof; spices «1... sees se ee ees , pons Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... 660 361 
Beverages and vinegars ............ = 15, TOBACCO. sided aie-s tosis eee 4,976,110 3,140 
Feeding stuffs for animals n.es. .... — 7,475 Qil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 1,106,733 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 419,212 1,700 aaa & veupiable oils, fais greases 
Anima! & vegetable oils, fats, greases waxes eir manufactures, 
& waxes & their manufactures, N.€.S, awie elislelelelseiplmis.« sieve sunretar abate) aie 172,367 4,896,524 
SC: Mann apocnt po danoviacecenncdr 626,272 6,405 Chemical elements and compounds; 5.299.495 172,849 
Chemical elements and compounds; pharmaceutical products wes eeeees 1209, ’ 
pharmaceutical products ......... 22,750 1,337,207 Oe ae anes cert ae 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- rate aaa ser ews taces | SSREES eam 
Bienes 1s) (not including crude i 403,520 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
heals be GOO OCCUR FOCON Sete soaps and related products ...... 641,600 454,317 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, - Fertilizers 562.631 = 
cate 29 677 ee ? 
soaps and related products ...... 129, Rubber and manufactures thereof 
Fentilizers:=: acta. < ase cmon cai eaee _— 152,010 TO Shu cos Nee Re see ea ” 122,376 — 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 492,192 96,883 
TGS a rs ee silat ieee ae 10,150 2,478 Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 564,058 3,910 factures thereof ........s.+eccee 1,359,490 71,406 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Hides and skins and leather ....... 168,114 64,256 
factures “thereof: mir or. seete sarees — 344,478 Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Hides and skins and leather ....... 458,514 — ing articles of clothing .......... 41,236 ; 58 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- Peat made up ........+-. eons: om 401,900 
ing articles of clothing .......... 8,767 extile materials, raw or simply 
; : : prepared: 2:6. at ee eee 972,049 873,484 
Textile materials, raw or simply Y. a th 
prepared. ©. ot is pam. dees 32,527 7,875 arDs G00) THOR | asic Jen genta ane 62,086 Fi 
? 808.440 Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,513,559 1,264,477 
Yarns and thread ........-...+..+55 = ” Special and technical textile articles 114,412 3,722 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 3,348,740 Clothing and underwear of textile 
Special and technical textile articles — 15,054 materials; hats of all materials .. 1,152,502 536,969 
Clothing and underwear of textile Clothing of leather and fur ........ 4,257 7 
materials; hats of all materials . — 405,787 Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 59,621 70,547 
Made-up articles of textile materials Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than: clothing |). 20... «20k. = 179,638 other; than. ‘clothings... 4 uch 158,946 —_— 
Products for heating, lighting and Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts 05 Bre ete ete erica oreniaaeitois — 501,646 ducts:r\isc Soa See eee ae 262,219 1,823 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply ‘prepared; nveis. iisa.c0e soe cs 207,727 33,679 ply preparediinie-siitiinee.nnee eae 3,390 —_— 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 80,363 Pottery and other clay products ..:. 13,447 145,351 
Glass and glassware ............... we 46,529 Glass and glassware ....... Recetas 410,682 _ 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
Tals Nese ee eee Re — 8,050 rals, N.€.8, “).......-: Syne color 151,722 — 
Precious metals and precious stones, « Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these pearls and articles made of these 
Materials wee chore ne eee 7,544 13,460 6h fet? is at ahaa 20,704 161,272 
Oresislay.. cinders dite caoen io — 3,790 TES, SPBBy CHIGEE Se erolals a ohssiaishencteiel = 33,120. 
Be a ee ; we 186,736 1fon and steel ............... 0.0. 1,010,642 390,000 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... ak 43,687  NOD-ferrous base metals =. ..4 i. 13,835 488,870 
elatsieres scohretore D Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. 3,037,340 153,862 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. .. _ 697,860 Machinery, apparatus and appliances — ; 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances other than electrical, nes. ...... 1,523,409 200 
other than electrical, nes. ...... —- 44,240 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Higetrica} machinery, apparatus and ai 670 appliances) iwc) neeen cect 1,601,170 1,753 
appliances .......... sorte ee eeees = D Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 906,460 19,000 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 45,454 Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Miscellaneous crude or simply: pre- pared ‘products, n.esiecs oo cones 13,823 14,681,218 
pared! products), 1:€1S)—~. <feiesice oe 168,690 199,484 Manufactured articles, nes. ........ 3,043,099 1,658,099 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... — 385,402 
Total Merchandise ............ 37,345,270 31,295,767 
Total aie eee er aeae . 15,414,173 11,526,956 GORY Ane Nepecls re oreo aares Pa angstde ei: 


Grand Total 


ts vee eyes, Bieler wlohe eislere + 37,348,970 31,749,728 


